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When Does the Show Start? 

We have, on numerous occasions, 
been called down for our impatience 
and cautioned that some things require 
careful and long-range planning. This 
does not deter us from the observation 
that some short-range planning is now 
imperative as regards many of the 
problems of the deaf of our nation. 

During the past few years we have 
participated in a number of workshops 
and surveys and have diligently read 
the reports of others. In all fairness 
to those who were in charge we want 
to state that the results—insofar as the 
reports went—were satisfactory. Our 
impatience grows out of the failure, 
at least in most cases, to implement 
the recommendations with action. 

Educators, vocational rehabilitation 
workers, social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and leaders of the deaf 
have all agreed that certain problems 
exist. There has been little disagree¬ 
ment on the steps to be taken, but 
there seems to be a definite lack of 
action on a national scale. Our im¬ 
patience is that of the average deaf 
person who wants some concrete ac¬ 
complishments. The most pressing of 
our problems is the lack of employment 
opportunities as automation proceeds 
apace. Training, of course, is needed, 
but the longer the wait, the higher 
the eventual cost and the greater the 
economic and related woes of the deaf. 

Perhaps we are sadly misinformed 
somewhere along the line. Please, can 
somebody tell us when all those long- 
range plans are going to become short- 
range action? 

Don't Let the 'Sleepers' Pass 

By ERNEST C. HERRON 

(This is a guest editorial by a long¬ 
time leader of the Georgia Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf who knows whereof 
he speaks due to recent events in his 
home state. The warning is timely.) 

The title of this article might well 
be “It Happened One Night” because, 
like a thief in the night, these bills 
slip into state legislatures to steal 
away your driving privileges. To pre¬ 
vent this from (happening a good watch¬ 
dog or group of watchdogs is needed. 
The officers of your state associations, 
your clubs and your NFSD divisions 
should make up this watchdog group. 
It would be well if every deaf citizen 
also kept his eyes open. 

When your state legislature con¬ 


venes, keep a close watch on the legis¬ 
lative calendar for all bills having a 
bearing on Public Safety, Drivers’ 
Licenses, and Liability Insurance laws. 
These bills, on the surface, may seem 
innocent enough, but down inside 
there may be a few words about an 
eye and ear test or something about 
physical disabilities that would inter¬ 
fere with safe driving. These clauses 
can be effectively used to deny a 
driver’s license to deaf applicants. Be 
especially watchful for bills requiring 
periodic re-examination. These are the 
“Sleepers” designed to catch you 
asleep. Don’t be caught! Get copies of 
the bills from the clerk of the Senate 
or House of Representatives where the 
bills originate and read them carefully. 
If you detect anything that might af¬ 
fect your driving privileges act at once! 

Write a letter of protest to the author 
of the bill and to the chairman of the 
committee to which the bill has been 
referred. A list of these committees 
and their members can usually be ob¬ 
tained from the legislative clerk. Ask 
to be allowed to appear before the 
committee of your county or district 
and let him know your opposition to 
the bill. Keep a careful watch on the 
progress of the bill on the calendar to 
be sure it is not slipped through with¬ 
out a hearing. 

Don’t play a lone hand. Call on all 
your friends in influential positions 
for help. The National Association of 
the Deaf, the superintendent of your 
state school for the deaf, ministers to 
the deaf, Vocational Rehabilitation 
directors, or any person who can speak 
from experience and with authority on 
the safe driving record of the deaf can 
be of assistance. Alert your member¬ 
ship and have them write letters of 
protest. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
of all is to BE PREPARED. Have your 
files and your mind packed with per¬ 
tinent facts so that you can be ready 
to answer questions intelligently and 
to refute false claims that might be 
advanced by others. The N.A.D. can 
help you. Ask for copies of articles 
pertaining to deaf drivers and study 
them carefully. A toothless watchdog 
is not very effective. 

It has happened twice in Georgia. 
The watchdog growled and the prow¬ 
lers went away. Sooner or later we 
can expect them to return hoping to 
find the watchdog asleep. It may hap¬ 
pen in your state next. 
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A Deaf Man in a Unique Role 


Man Behind the Camera 


Robert A. Leonard, a graduate of the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, class of 
1932, and a former student of Castle 
Heights Military Academy in Leba¬ 
non, Tennessee^ would rather “hide his 
light under a bushel” than have us 
even mention his name and profession in 
any publication for the deaf. In fact 
the writer was after him two full years 
to let him write him up. But when he 
was convinced that such an article 
would accrue to the great beneft of 
the deaf, he consented. 

We wrote down questions for him to 
answer in the form of an interview. 
Bob can talk fluently on his hands, 
but as you know, trying to interview 
a deaf person is a hard stint at best. 

Bob Leonard is the photographer in 
the Department of Surgery at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama Medical School in 
Birmingham. 

Bob was forced to discontinue his 
studies at Castle Heighths Military 
Academy because of the great depres¬ 
sion of the 1930’s. He proceeded to 
knock around seeking his “niche” in 
life. He tried linotype operating and did 
not feel that it was what he wanted. 
Next he took up newspaper advertising 
for a large department store in Bir¬ 
mingham. Not along his line, he said. 

Bob read in the paper about a prom¬ 
inent Birmingham photographer and 
test pilot named Charlie Preston, who 
was a graduate of Castle Heights Mili¬ 
tary Academy. In no time Bob found 
himself in Mr. Preston’s office. Charlie 
Preston took a liking to Bob instantly 
and taught him plenty about photog¬ 
raphy. Bob also got hold of all books 
he could find on the subject and even¬ 
tually turned into a top photographer, 
much to the pleasure of his tutor. 
Next step was a photo business in 

In this picture Robert A. Lenoard is 
shown examining a slide of an eye 
tissue specimen preparatory to photo¬ 
graphing it with an enlarger. Mr. 
Leonard is an expert in this field 
which calls for highly-developed skill 
in all aspects of photography, especial¬ 
ly in work where considerable magni¬ 
fication is required. His "Some Ob¬ 
servations on Kineamatography in 
Ophthalmic Surgery" which appeared 
in MEDICAL & BIOLOGICAL IL¬ 
LUSTRATION for July, 1959, has been 
reprinted by the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation. 


By SAM B. RITTENBERG 

Talladega. Bob was a fine photographer 
but no business man, and this venture 
soon folded, and Bob again took off for 
Birmingham and again went to work 
for Preston. The story of how Bob 
happened to land in the University of 
Alabama Surgery Department we will 
leave to the three doctors who wrote 
us letters in answer to our inquiries. 
These letters are true testimonials as 
to Bob’s character and his devotion to 
his work. But before you read these 
letters, we would like to touch on some 
remarks Bob wrote in answer to our 
questions. 

We asked Bob what was his reaction 


when he filmed his first “operation.” 
He said the first view of a beating 
heart made him believe more strongly 
in a Supreme Being. 

Next question: “Bob, do you really 
like the work you are doing?” 

Answer: “The things I like best about 
it qre: I am never in a rut; there is 
something different every day, and it’s 
nice to wake up in the morning with 
a genuine relish and wonder what the 
challenge will be for the day. Also, 
there are the people I work with, dedi¬ 
cated, brilliant surgeons and scientists, 
and I am always hoping that some of 
it will rub off on me. I know that I 
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The above pictures are examples of 
the work done by Robert A. Leon¬ 
ard in photographing eye surgery. 
At the top is a 16 mm. frame record¬ 
ed with a 63 mm. lens. The image 
below was obtained with a 152 mm. 
lens. 

doubtless will never get rich at it, but 
there is a feeling of satisfaction and 
real accomplishment that I could not 
find in any other profession. The re¬ 
quirements are rather rigid. Naturally, 
a knowledge of practically every photo- 
g aphic process, to say nothing of the 
color processes and cinematography, 
which is my specialty. Another re¬ 
quirement is that you be “teched in 
the head” or to be more specific, 
“CRAZY!” 

“Crazy,” the writer asked. “What do 
you mean by that?” “Well,” said Bob, 
“to prove my point . . . while work¬ 
ing at one of the best paid jobs I ever 
had in an Atlanta studio, I quit my job 
on the spot to take a lesser paying 
job in the photo department of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. I regret to dis¬ 
illusion any readers in saying that 
after four weeks of Milwaukee in Feb¬ 
ruary, the flesh, alas, overcame the 
spirit, and I headed back for the Sunny 
South consoling myself that my mother 
never raised her boy to reside in a 
deep-freeze.” 

In 1953, Bob was invited to read a 
paper before the Biological Photo¬ 
graphic Association in Los Angeles. 
The chairman became aghast when he 
learned that Bob was deaf. But Bob 
soon put (him at his ease with the as¬ 
sertion that he had brought along a 
tape recording of his paper. Needless 
to say, Bob’s “dissertations” wore well 
received. 


The writer asked Bob to jot down 
whatever he wanted to say about how 
he became deaf, his family, and other 
background information. 

Bob said: “As for myself, I was born 
in Birmingham and upon being named 
Robert, I was automatically destined to 
be in medicine since there were three 
other Robert Leonards in my family’s 
past, and each was a M.D. While at¬ 
tending public school, I contracted 
scarletina, later complicated by bac- 
termina, which took my hearing and 
whatever hopes my family may have 
had that I, too, would add the coveted 
M.D. to my name. My great hope is 
that my daughter Roberta, better 
known as Robin, will someday take up 
medicine. Besides our 12-year-old 
Robin, we have a son, Larry, 16, who 
has decided on engineering. My wife, 
Els : e, is also a Birmingham native, 
and we have been married 19 years. 
My mother, Mrs. Myrtle Leonard, 
taught in the Alabama School for the 
Deaf in Talladega many years and 
later in Dallas, Texas. 

Among Bob’s professional affiliations 
are memberships in the Biological 
Photographic Association and the Soci¬ 
ety of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers. He is also a vestryman 
with St. John’s Church for the Deaf 
in Birmingham. 

Now for some letters from doctors 
about Bob and his work: 

19 October, 1960 

Mr. Sam Rittenberg 
Birmingham News 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Dear Mr. Rittenberg: 

Here is some additional material for 
the article you are doing on Robert 
Leonard. 

In 1947 or 1948, when I was develop¬ 
ing the Photography Section of the 
Eye Department at the Medical Center, 
I was told by the late Charlie Preston 
of a very talented photographer who 
was deaf. 

Bob came around to see me upon 
my invitation, and I thought then and 
I know now, after about fourteen 
years, that he has surmounted this 
handicap—and in so doing has develop¬ 
ed a really great strength of character. 

Bob’s dedication is easy to under¬ 
stand, and he knows how to phrase 
questions so they can be answered yes 
or no, or with some sign signal. Al¬ 
though I no longer have charge of the 
Eye Department at the Medical Center, 
I have continued to work with eye 
photography. Bob has illustrated with 
many photographs my second book on 
eye surgery and has taken the photo- 


giaphs for about 35 medical articles 
in national eye journals. In addition, 
eye surgery can be taught well by 
medical motion pictures and Bob is an 
expert—in fact the leading expert in 
the Southeast in this field. 

During the years we have been asso¬ 
ciated—and Bob is continuing to do 
my eye photographic work—he has 
taught me a lot about deaf people. For 
instance, a popular misconception is 
that they do not have a sense of 
humor—and nothing could be further 
from the truth because Bob is frequent¬ 
ly cracking jokes, making amusing 
comparisons, etc. It is true that deaf 
peop e with ambition are well read, 
and Bob’s daily conversation makes re¬ 
ference to many of the classics, French 
bon mots, etc. 

One of Bob’s real contributions to 
medical motion picture photography 
was designing a special lens that per- 



Here are two frames from an opera¬ 
tion sequence using the 152 mm. lens. 
These pictures are considered out¬ 
standing for definition and depth of 
field. 

mlts tremendous magnification of the 
eye while it is being operated upon. 
At national medical meetings I show 
the films that Bob has made and the 
professional medical photographers of 
New York come to see me afterwards 
to get the technical photographic de¬ 
tails because they have been unable 
to get such magnifications with such 
clear detail. Bob has very generously 
written up his “trade secrets” in a 
journal devoted to medical photo¬ 
graphy, published in England, in the 
true spirit of exchanging information 
just as all physicians do. No doubt he 
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has, or will show you a reprint of his 
article. 

If this rambling letter has not given 
you the information you would like, 
don’t hesitate to call me up and I will 
elaborate further. In closing, let me 
say that one of Bob’s greatest person¬ 
ality facets is his loyalty to friends 
through thick or thin. I can assure you 
this is not just a platitude, but Bob’s 
character is the finest. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ Alston Callahan, M.D. 

October 13, 1960 

Mr. Sam B. Rittenberg 

Correspondent for The Silent Worker 

c/o Birmingham News 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Dear Mr. Rittenberg: 

We first became acquainted with Mr. 
Robert Leonard and his work through 
the late Charlie Preston, of Preston 
Studios. He worked for us in his spare 
time and we were very pleased with 
his efforts. When the opportunity arose 
we offered him the position of official 
photographer for the Department of 
Surgery. He began his full-time work 
under unfavorable circumstances. His 
processing area was located in a small, 
inconvenient room, and a great deal of 
•his equipment was delayed in coming 
and in being installed. However, in 
spite of all this, he began at once to 
turn out excellent work. 

Now he has his unit almost com¬ 
pleted. During this time he has pro¬ 
duced a large volume of fine work, 
including several hundred lantern 
si des, many stills, and 12 movies of 
open-heart surgery. 

Mr. Leonard handles the problem of 
his deafness quite well. He does not 
ask for preferential treatment, and 
always has paper and pencil available 
for communication. Dr. Edwards point¬ 
ed out to you that be uses a signal 
system in the Operating Room. 

Finally, let me say that Mr. Leonard 
is one of those rare individuals who, 
when the work pace slows down, comes 
and asks if there is anything that we 
might want him to do. 

We are very pleased that Mr. Leon¬ 
ard is receiving this recognition and 
being featured in The Silent Worker. 
Sincerely yours 
s/ Leland C. Clark, Jr., Ph.D. 

October 8, 1960 
Mr. Sam B. Rittenberg 
c/o The Birmingham News 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Dear Mr. Rittenberg: 

I am writing in behalf of Robert A. 



This is ihe 152 mm. Baltar lens with 
adaptor fitting and extension tube 
used by Mr. Leonard in photograph¬ 
ing ocular surgery. Since light sources 
of great intensity cannot be brought 
too close to the lids and eyes with¬ 
out damaging the surrounding tis¬ 
sues, he developed his own apparatus 
to obtain the desired magnification 
and definition. 

Leonard who works with us here at 
the University Hospital in the Depart¬ 
ment of Surgery as Clinical Photog¬ 
rapher. He is making heart movies in 
the operating room for us and has done 
any number of still photographs of 
research material, pathological speci¬ 
mens, charts, and other things. His 
movies and still photography are both 
excellent, and we look forward eagerly 
to an opportunity in the very near 
future to show some of these heart 
movies at various heart meetings. 

As far as his ability to hear is 
concerned, we have worked out a set 
of signals in the operating room which 
allows us to indicate when the movie 
should start and stop and therefore 
his deafness has been no serious prob¬ 
lem. We feel that he is an invaluable 
help to us in this field and has over¬ 
came his handicaps very well. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ W. Sterling Edwards, M.D. 

The writer is greatly indebted to 
these three doctors for their letters 
regarding Robert Leonard: 


1. Dr. Alston Callahan 

2. Dr. Leland C. Clark, Jr. 

3. Dr. W. Sterling Edwards 

Dr. Callahan is a world-renowned 
eye surgeon. He has lectured both in 
South America and in Europe. 

Dr. Clark has contributed much to 
the medical profession by his inven¬ 
tion of the Clark Heart-Lung Machine 
which keeps the blood circulating while 
the heart is deflated during heart oper¬ 
ations. Such machines are now being 
manufactured in Birmingham. Also to 
Dr. Clark’s credit is the Clark Oxygen 
Electrode. 

A few weeks ago Bob Leonard show¬ 
ed a movie of a heart operation he 
took at the Medical College in Birming¬ 
ham. Also shown was the Clark Heart- 
Lung Machine in action during the 
heart operation. The movie was shown 
prior to a party at the St. John’s 
Episcopal Church Parish House in 
Birmingham. Bob explained how the 
Heart-Lung Machine worked, proving 
that Bob knows plenty about his pro¬ 
fession. The writer and (his manyfri 
fession. The writer along with a throng 
of other friends of Bob’s wishes him 
well in the years to come. 


THIS MONTH'S 
QUOTES FROM 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 

Dedicated to the NAD . . . 

"Responsibilities gravitate to the 
person who can shoulder them . . . 
and POWER flows to the man 
who knows how." 

Dedicated to the IAD . . . 

The glory is not in never failing, 
but in rising every time you fall." 

Sponsored by . . . 

Buno Friesen 
Morris Harrison 
Charles Hill 
Evelyn Netz 
Don Pettingill 
Evelyn Pettingill 
George Sharp 
William Smith 
Hilda Spaulding 
Tom Ward 

Address all letters to. . . 

1114-1116 Main Street, 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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Most Education Under Church Auspices 


Schools for the Deaf in South America 


Visits Made to Schools in Lima, Peru; Buenos Aires and La Plata, Argentina; 
Monteviedo, Uruguay; Sao Paulo and Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 


The first school for the deaf that we 
visited in South America was the Es- 
cuela Nacional Ciega Y Mudos in Lima, 
Peru. It is located on the edge of the 
Miroflores section called Baranco. The 
Miroflores section is where the ex¬ 
clusive homes in Lima are. The head¬ 
mistress of this school is Sister Maria 
de la Pasion. It is a public residential 
school of stone construction and is 
supported by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. It has 140 deaf pupils and 216 
blind. The school is surrounded by a 
high wall. To enter this school one has 
to ring the front bell by a locked iron 
gate. 

On entering this school one at once 
becomes impressed with the beauty of 
the school grounds. Flower gardens are 
well kept and roses and shrubs are 
everywhere. Inside the building are tile 
floors of many colors and patterns 
and very pretty. Where floors are of 
wood, the pattern is either herring¬ 
bone or block mosaic. 

All the pupils wear blue smocks or 
uniforms. Classrooms are modern and 
the equipment of the very best. Each 
classroom has ten to twelve children. 
The oldest child did not appear more 
than fifteen years old. Each room has 
two small blackboards. 

The sleeping quarters are extremely 
orderly and contain from 20 to 40 
beds. The bed covers are light tan in 


By CASPER B. JACOBSON 

one room, green or red or blue in 
others. 

All teachers are nuns. The method 
of teaching is oral. 

This school is indeed a beautiful 
place in spite of the structure which 
appears rather old. We had a wonder¬ 
ful visit there, and the headmistress, 
Sister Maria, was most cordial. As we 
were with a taxicab driver and a 
licensed English-speaking guide who 
had to go back to the hotel for another 
appointment, we had to cut short our 
visit. However, we offered to show 
some films of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf, and Sister Maria was de¬ 
lighted to accept so we made arrange¬ 
ments to return again the next day. 
As an 8 mm projector could not be 
obtained in Lima, rental or otherwise, 
we had to cancel the call. 

We had an English-speaking guide 
with us to help translate Spanish which 
is spoken there. The amusing thing was 
that the guide interpreted by using 
pencil and paper. Sister Maria wanted 
to know if we could read the guide’s 
lips and wanted the guide to talk and 
not write. The poor guide unaccus¬ 
tomed to talking to the deaf overdid 
himself by talking too loud. 

In Buenos Aires, Argentina, we took 
a train for La Plata to visit two schools 
for the deaf there. One for the girls 
and one for the boys. The train was 
old and had wooden seats like those we 


had in the United States about fifty 
years ago. We were accompanied by 
Esteban Ferrer, Eduardo Dominguez 
Nimo, and Mr. and Mrs. Omar Galvan, 
all deaf. 

The school for the deaf girls is a one- 
story structure that appears very nice 
looking from the outside. The name of 
this school is Colegio S. Mario and is 
in charge of nuns. The headmistress 
is Rev. Suro Perini Ciprian. All we 
saw of this school was the front re¬ 
ception room. We apparently were not 
permitted to see the deaf girls. We 
learned from Sister Pierini that the 
Colegio S. Mario is not only a school. 
It is also a home for deaf girls. 

The school for the deaf boys in La 
Plata is some distance from the school 
for deaf girls and is called the Institu¬ 
te De Surdomudos De La Plata at 
Calle 47 Y 25. The director is Padre 
Enrique Posanato who came over from 
Italy. The school was in dire need of 
better equipment. Padre Enrique ob¬ 
jected to the taking of pictures. 

In La Plata, the young adult deaf 
were presented with a large sum of 
money that was won in a lottery. The 
money was used to purchase a one- 
story home that will be used for a 
club. In the spacious backyard a 
basketball court will be constructed. 

Like in La Plata, there are two 
schools for the deaf in Buenos Aires, 
one for boys and another for girls. 



Shown ai the left is Escuela Nacional Ciego Y Mudos, at Lima, Peru. The other picture is Escuela de Surdo Mudos 

(a day school), at Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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deaf girls) at La Plata, Argentina. Right, Instituo de Sourdomudos de la Plata (for 
deaf boys), also at La Plata. 


At left, Colegio S. Mario (for 


They are in separate buildings about 
six or seven miles apart. Eduardo went 
with us for the visit to the school for 
the girls at Parera 171. Eduardo’s wife 
is instructor of sewing at this school 
and is one of the two deaf teachers 
employed there. The other is Therese 
Diaz who teaches art to the primary 
classes. The headmistress is Miss Otero 
Santo, and her assistant is Miss Juane 
Biglino. Our interpreter was Miss Rosa 
Orri. The entry age of children at this 
school is three years. It has 180 pupils. 

This school consists of three three- 
story structures that were once the 
home of Juan Duarte, Eva Peron’s 
brother-in-law and a wealthy Swiss 
who sent his money over to Switzer¬ 
land for safekeeping. This apparently 
angered Juan Peron, who at that time 
was dictator of Argentina, and as tra¬ 
dition places it Peron shot Duarte at 
this school. It had narrow passage¬ 
ways and stairways arranged perhaps 
for protection and escape. In a court 
outside was a spacious garage so ar¬ 


ranged for a quick getaway. Eva 
Peron often visited her sister at this 
place. 

As the school for deaf girls was 
originally constructed as a private 
home, three or four double-decked beds 
placed in each of the upstairs rooms, 
make it rather crowded. Both the 
teachers and pupils wear white smocks. 
Some of the pupils live in the city 
and are transported to their homes by 
two large and attractive Mercedes- 
Benz buses. 

The next day we visited the school 
for boys at Avenida Lincoln 4325. 
Both the school for the deaf girls and 
boys are in charge of Juan Carlos 
Lopez. As we were a little tired of 
moving around seeing so many places, 
we wanted to visit this school for one 
reason, to meet and thank Professor 
Amelia Maza who had been very co¬ 
operative in answering inquiries and 
supplying other information before we 
went to South America. She proved to 
be an exceptionally pleasant and 


charming lady. When we reached the 
school, we were met at the gate by 
Alberto Elazar, the only deaf teacher 
at this school. He had acted as mode¬ 
rator at the large gathering at the 
Asociacion de Sourdomudos Ayuda 
Mutua the previous Sunday evening. 
This will be featured in another story. 
He was the fellow who saw the movies 
of the Ohio School and the Ohio Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf. He knew 
we were coming and was expecting 
us to bring the films. As we had no 
knowledge of this beforehand, we did 
not have the films with us. A car be¬ 
longing to the school was sent to the 
hotel to get the films for showing to 
the teachers and pupils of the school. 
Expresso coffee was served during the 
wait until the films were obtained, 
and Mrs. Maza was with us all the 
while. Our interpreter was a young 
lady, Marta Zallo. She spoke English 
very well and was studying to teach 
in the school there. After the films 
were shown, we were surprised at the 


Ai the left is Institute Educacao de Surdos, at Rio de Janerio, Brazil. Bueno Aires' Argentina Instituto Nacional de 

Surdomudos (for deaf boys) is at the right 
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Bread and milk hour is observed by three-year-old deaf girls at the school 
for the deaf in Buenos Aires. Standing, left to right: Unidentified lady, 
Theresa Diaz (deaf instructor in art), Mrs. Casper P. Jacobson, Mrs. Eduardo 
Dominiguez Nimo (deaf instructor in sewing), three persons unidentified, 
Mr. Jacobson, and Rosa Orri, who interpreted for the Jacobsons. 


pleasant comments we received. Not 
a few remarked that we had a wonder¬ 
ful school in Ohio. 

This boys’ school is about 75 years 
old. It has 200 pupils and 50 teachers. 

Our next stop was Montevideo, Uru¬ 
guay. We made it a point to visit the 
school for the deaf at Marieno Moreno 
2673. It proved to be a day school that 
had 300 pupils and 18 teachers. All the 
pupils wear white smocks with large 
black bows in front. Each pupil also 
carries a bag with straps on it. They 
even have to wear them during play. 
We did not learn what these bags con¬ 
tained. To see them darting up and 
down on the swings and up and down 
the chutes with these bags dangling 
at their sides was interesting. Perhaps 
the pupils’ lunches were in those bags. 
As the top age of the children is 10 
years, we were not informed what they 
do after that. But the headmistress of 
the school, Theresa Pereyra, who ex¬ 
tended us every courtesy, stated that 
she had requested that the age limit 
be raised to 13 years. 

At the school in Montevideo we met 
a man who said he was working for 
the Uruguayan government. He spoke 
flawless English. We had no difficulty 
in understanding each other. We went 
to the school in a taxicab and had the 
cab wait for us while there, and we 
arranged to return the next day at 
the same hour. The government man 
said he would be there too, but he 
never showed up. 

While we were in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
we visited the school which is known as 
the Instituto Paulista De Surdomudos. 



Mr. Jacobson took this picture of 
Instituto Nacional de Surdomudos (for 
deaf girls) at Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tina. 


This is a day school, and it being Sun¬ 
day no one was there. It is a small 
place that was formerly a residence. 

The last school we visited proved to 
be the largest of them all. It was the 
Instituto De Educacao De Surdos in 
Rio de Janeiro. It is a massive 
structure of stone, three stories high. 
It has 800 pupils and 300 teachers. The 
director of this school is Professor Ana 
Rimoli de Faria Doria. She welcomed 
us to the school and showed us a few 
of the clasrooms. She was very cor¬ 
dial. She stated that the present build¬ 
ings were 105 years old and were too 
crowded for the number of pupils they 
have. Some of the rooms are parti¬ 
tioned off to accomodate another class 
while others have two classes and two 
teachers in a room. Mrs. Rimoli spoke 
English fairly well, but we had diffi¬ 
culty understanding her as she spoke 
rapidly. Like in many of the schools 
in the United States, the oral method 
is used in the classroom, but outside 
the classroom the sign language is per¬ 
mitted. At the end of our visit we 
presented Mrs. Rimoli with a copy of 
the graduation issue of our Ohio 
Chronicle and brochure “Where Silence 
Speaks.” She indicated much interest 
in these two leaflets about the Ohio 
School. Before we left, the directoress 
showed us movies taken at the school. 
It showed how speech was taught by 
the use of balloons, lighted candles, 
and mirrors. Some aspects of vocational 
work included leather sewing, book¬ 
binding, sculpturing, and art. The film 
showed the beautiful Catholic chapel 
of the school, a class in rhythmical 
dancing, basketball, and the part the 
pupils took in public parades in Rio. 


Mrs. Rimoli introduced us to a deaf 
man who was at the school at the 
same time. We tried to learn from him 
where the adult deaf gathered, but we 
could neither understand him nor 
could he understand us. Their sign 
language is so different. Portuguese is 
the language spoken in Brazil while 
Spanish is spoken in the other coun¬ 
tries we visited. 

Of interest to our readers is a new 
school for the deaf in Corrientes, Ar¬ 
gentina, a town approximately 500 
miles north of Buenos Aires. Efforts 
to bring this school into existence were 
spearheaded by the Asociacion De Sur¬ 
domudos De Ayuda Mutua with head¬ 
quarters in Buenos Aires. This school, 
we understand, will be opened in 
March, 1961. 

For many years the deaf were denied 
employment at the schools for the deaf 
in Argentina because of a ruling by 
the Ministry of Education. This ruling, 
called “12,” as we were told, will be 
done away with when the new school 
is opened in Corrientes. The Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in Argentina is simi- 
har to our N.A.D. and has adopted 
many of the policies and resolutions 
of the N.A.D. Like the N.A.D., the 
Argentina Association wants the com¬ 
bined system of teaching in the schools 
there. The deaf in Argentina are also 
greatly interested in standardizing the 
one-hand alphabet and have requested 
a supply of our alphabet cards. Perhaps 
in time the deaf of the two countries 
will meet and see more of each other. 
Let’s hope. Our visit there indicated a 
strong desire on their part to be friends. 
We can sincerely say that they are 
very nice people, too. 
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and [Parents [Department 


By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


Well, it has been a long time between 
dead lines! We hope our friends ? if 
we have any left by now, have not 
given up on us. Let us talk from the 
doghouse this way: first, we had to tell 
you all about the N.A.D. convention 
because that old Louis Orrill was too 
busy counting the 
dollars we left in 
Big D; second, we 
had to tell you 
about the jaunt to 
Mexico City (we 
note that we have 
shamed old Casper 
Jacobson into action 
—he is hawking 
tickets to South 
America now!) because all of the 
others in our party were too busy add¬ 
ing up pesos they had dropped all 
along our route. See, even a dead line 
can appreciate our dilemma. Can you 
afford to be less generous? 

Go Peitingill half an inch better! 

School has opened for those who 
teach and for those who learn. It is 
surprising how much the pupils can 
forget within the space of three 
months. There is something wrong on 
the home front. Parents will have to 
learn to take up where teachers leave 
off, otherwise there will never be much 
to shout about when school opens for 
the fall term. 

Become a George. I+'s fun, by george! 

We like the plan that is sponsored 
by the New Mexico School. Before the 
pupils go home for the vacation, they 
are briefed on the reading program 
that they are expected to complete on 
their own. Come fall they submit 
written reports on the work that was 
actually covered. Tom Dillon tells us 
he is greatly pleased with results, so 
if he is pleased, there is something to 
this project. 

A dollar a month isn't a dilly— 
it's a folding green that signs! 

Editor Jess has been the soul of 
patience. He hasn’t barked a single 
bad word at us. Why, he even went 
out of his way to mail us The Worker 
long before you get yours. On second 
thought, we may be handing out lillies 
of the valley to the wrong guy—it 
could have been Unk Jones who raided 
the 4c stamp drawer to make us so 
happy. Whoever is so Christian down 


Knoxville-way, we want to flower our 
thanks. 

But it is true that Jess has let us 
search for the dead line in dead silence. 
We appreciate that. It has given us 
time to think about the trip that is 
being planned following the N.A.D. 
convention in Miami, in 1962. We have 
already started the Sequins on our 
bikini. 

Georges or Georgettes—man, don't 
we love 'em! 

It isn’t too early at this stage of the 
game for our friends who are in posi¬ 
tion of responsibility in the schools 
all over the nation to begin thinking 
about attending the convention at 
Miami. We guarantee that it will fall 
under the scope of education. Now, 
if some parents will likewise think 
about being there to see why the 
N.A.D. is clicking on all cylinders, we 
will really have a right to crow about 
Parent-Education. 

A fellow said he didn't loan his 
toothbrush or his Worker. Fine. Now, 

if he'll just give us a dollar . . . 

We take off our hat to the building 
programs that are mushrooming in 
schools for the deaf. That shows con¬ 
structive thinking and long range 
planning. We had often said that most 
of the superintendents and principals 
are honest to goodness regular guys 
who understand us and our many 
problems better than many of us think. 

Come the day when there is 100% 
cooperation between every agency and 
organization interested in the welfare 
of the deaf, then will we have reached 
the end of the rainbow with its pot 
of gold. We do not say this because 
we think such a situation is impossible, 
but because it signifies the fullfillment 
of a dream come true. 

The N.A.D. has 10,000 members. 

Make it 100,000. 

The Mississippi School has launched 
a pre-vocational training program. This 
project is financed jointly by the Of¬ 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the state legislature. It is experimental, 
and it is intended primarily for the 
deaf who have had little or no train¬ 
ing, yet are over school age. 

The core program includes not only 
vocational training, but also practical 
mathematics, language arts, and per¬ 
sonal hygiene. The clients will be 
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housed in private homes of deaf fami¬ 
lies in the Jackson community in 
order to give them basic home train¬ 
ing as well. 

The time is coming when the schools 
will have to do something about the 
“uneducated” deaf pupils that are not 
able to catch on at anything produc¬ 
tive. They give us a black eye. The 
sooner this distressing problem is met 
headon, the better it will be for our 
schools and our deaf citizens. We know 
the situation calls for dynamic think¬ 
ing and bold action^ still we are con¬ 
fident it can be alleviated if only we 
will recognize it for what it really is, 
and then do something really construc¬ 
tive. Mississippi may have the answer 
to this. We shall see. 

Coats is still in business. Send 
him your dollar at Fulton, Mo. 

Doc Anklam used to say: “It’s usual¬ 
ly the little things that bother you 
the most. For example, you can sit 
on a mountain but not on a tack.” 

Expose yourself to education and 
progress with 10,000 N.A.D. members. 
Half an inch, half an inch onward . . . 

Well, it is now five o’clock. We have 
been talking to this machine since four. 
We told it to be as quiet as possible 
because you need your sleep. The per¬ 
colator is bubbling as if it doesn’t have 
a care in the world. Really, it doesn’t 
as long as it perks. Come to think of 
it, isn’t it the same way with the deaf 
of our nation? As long as we perk, we 
can lick the whole dadblamed world. 
But when we are content not to hit 
the top with resounding force, but to 
send off weak jet sprays in all direc¬ 
tions, we are in sad shape, indeed. So, 
let’s start perking for dear life. We 
guarantee the results will surprise the 
most skeptical. 

Now t in the dim distance we see an 
old friend coming toward us with 
open arms. It is the dead line we have 
been looking for. “Seek and ye shall 
find.” 

If you do not see us next month, 
send out a searching party, please. 
Thank you for reading this far with 
WTG 
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J/Cmong 
the (Deaf 


By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside , California 


You, readers, may recall that I 
stated some months ago that I received 
a few stories from someone in Berke¬ 
ley, California, and used them for this 
page and that nowhere in the contents 
could I find the name of the sender. 
Well, I wrote to someone there I 
suspected of being the “culprit.” Leo 
Jacobs, in fact! He pleaded not guilty. 
More missives came with more stories 
from the same source—and still no 
name. 

I was delighted to get the stories 
but still perplexed as to the identity 
of the sender. One envelope was ad¬ 
dressed to “The Preplexed Professor 
of Humor Among the Deaf”; the next 
one, “The Still Preplexed Professor, 
etc. . . . ”; the very last one simply, 
“The Still ...” (sic). Of course, there 
was always my name above those lines. 
Tr.e last few envelopes were carefully 
typewritten to further the mystery of 
the sender. I recalled that there was 
at least one old envelope handwritten, 
so I started probing among the pile of 
papers on my desk, and in my filing 
case—and was lucky to find the in¬ 
criminating envelope addressed to me 
in long hand. 

Armed with three clues (1) the Ber¬ 
keley School Centennial envelope; (2) 
the envelope containing the telltale 
handwriting—not immediately reveal¬ 
ing, though; (3) a few of the J.A.M.A. 
clippings from which I used the apro¬ 
pos stories, I proceeded to the con¬ 
vention of the California Association 
of the Deaf at San Diego last Septem¬ 
ber knowing that there would be a 
few people there from Berkeley. 

There I accosted, first, Emil Ladner, 
and then Dr. Stevenson; they were 
not above practical jokes, I felt sure. 
They denied responsibility. I showed 
them (and others from Berkeley) the 
handwritten envelope, and they with 
one accord recognized the handwriting 
and named the person. So the guilty 
party is caught and hereby identified 
—Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld! 

Elementary, my dear Watson! First, 
as stated, Dr. Fusfeld’s handwriting, as 
verified by six persons from the Ber¬ 
keley School, Iheaded by Dr. Stevenson 
himself; second, Dr. Fusfeld is connect¬ 


ed with the California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, as supervisor of coun¬ 
seling and child guidance, hence his 
use of the Berkeley School Centennial 
envelope; AND, third, Dr. Fusfeld’s 
wife is a physician, hence his easy 
access at Ibome to the J.A.M.A. period¬ 
ical (Journal of the American Medical 
Association.) 

Now, will Dr. Fusfeld come forward 
and admit his “crime”? 

Well . . . 

Dr. Fusfeld, you did me the honor 
to pursue my page and to contribute 
to it. You gave me the rare thrill of 
tracking you down, even though it 
took many months to do so . . . My 
readers, I’m sure, and I anticipate many 
more clippings from you. I hope you 
will condescend to send in ancedotes, 
appropriate to this page, garnered from 
your many years of experience in the 
life of the deaf, at Gallaudet and else¬ 
where. Will you, please? 

* * * 

William A. Johnson, teadher at the 
Illinois School, sent the following 
piece, which he said he had ofter heard 
during his sojourn (1923-1928) on Ken¬ 
dall Green, Washington, D. C.: 

Years ago a gentleman member of 
the Normal Class at Gallaudet had to 
make a trip to the college library to 
obtain some books for his required 
reading. Knowing that the lady in 
charge of the library was deaf, he 
decided to ask for her help in signs 
instead of via writing as most of the 
Normals did. 

Having only recently become ac¬ 
quainted with the sign language, he 
singled out two seniors in College Hall 
for assistance in signs. They gladly 
obliged and after a good half hour’s 
coaching, the Normal confidently made 
his way to the library. Accosting the 
librarian, he signed his request slowly 
and carefully. He was taken aback 
when she gave him a stern look and 
made no reply. Thinking that he had 
not signed plainly enough, he repeated 
with great effort ibis request a second 
and then a third time. But, the librar¬ 
ian remained stern and silent. Flabber¬ 
gasted, the Normal resorted to writing 
and got the books he wanted. 


Before he was half way out of the 
library, the Normal could hear loud 
laughter in the hall, and it quickly 
dawned on ihim that he had been the 
victim of a practical joke. 

Here’s what the two seniors had 
coached the Normal in signs: “Will 
you marry me?” 

* * * 

From Mrs. Betsy Howson comes a 
newspaper clipping with “Factographs” 
as its heading: 

The Warramunga people of central 
Australia require all female relatives 
of a deceased male to remain silent 
for a year or two as a sign of mourn¬ 
ing. Since the restriction includes re¬ 
mote kin, most tribal women usually 
are condemmed to perpetual silence. 
In compensation, the women become 
proficient in sign language. 

* sjs :{c 

November 1959 Coronet carries an 
article entitled “The Marvel of Hear¬ 
ing” by Peter Farb. An excerpt there¬ 
from says “ . . . Recent experiments 
have slhown that loud noises piped into 
the ears of a totally deaf person can 
actually make him dizzy.” 

* sjs * 

Yes, this one too, is from J.A.M.A. 
under the caption “The Eternal War.” 

The stewardess was talking to a 
passenger on the plane. “I don’t know 
how it happened,” she said, “but we 
seem to have left your wife behind in 
Chicago.” 

“Thank heaven,” said the husband, 
“I thought I had gone deaf.” 

% * * 

Two aged deaf cronies decided to 
visit the zoo. They stopped on the 
way to ask another o’d crony to go 
along. He refused emphatically. He 
said: 

“My daughter talks like a parrot, 
my son laughs like a hyena, my wife 
watches me like a hawk, my cook is 
as cross as bear, and my mother- 
in-law calls me a gorilla. When I go 
anywhere, I want a Change.”—Albert 
Berg (First football coach at Purdue 
University) (1942) 

* * * 

MUTUAL SYMPATHY 

A hearing man was watching some 
deaf people gesturing and signing to 
each other. Presently he found a pen¬ 
cil and pulled out an old envelope 
and laboriously scribbled on it. He 
handed it to one of them: 

“i am sorie yu cant here.” 

Back came a retort under the line: 

“I am sorrie yu cant rite.” 

—Chester Dobson (1939) 
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^ VUoman cJalk ^ 

__ By EDNA H. BAYNES _ 


Dear Mrs. Boswell, 

You may think me as brash as a 
burp at a wedding ceremony, writing 
to you while you do not even know 
me. However, I’ve always heard that 
an icicle has no future near an open 
flame, and it must be true because at 
vhe Convention of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf in Dallas I greatly 
admired you. Your use of the sign 
language with such ease and grace and 
the sincerity of your spiritual devotion 
melted me completely. You gave the 
invocation one morning and then left 
us to go to work. Dr. Burnes com¬ 
mented on the beauty of your prayer. 

I believe you are living proof that 
God requires much of those to whom 
much is given. It was as if Christ 
had no hands but your hands to do 
His work. 

Speaking of spiritual things—are you, 
as I am, constantly amazed and de¬ 
lighted at the contents of the Good 
Book? To me, its pages contain words 
of beauty, wisdom, love, faith, and 
hope. Its stories never become tire¬ 
some or old. If only everyone would 
know it in the head; stow it in the 
heart; shew it in the life; sow it in 
the world; read it to be wise; believe 
it to be safe; practice it to be holy— 
what a wonderful old world ours would 
be! 

Last year, in my classroom, we had 
a new book to study. Its title was 
“Behave Yourself” (a book of good 
manners for teenagers.) Inside the 
covers we read, “Good manners are 
s:‘mply going by the Golden Rule; 
therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them; for this is the 
law and the prophets.” (Matthew 7:12) 
So right away the class memorized 
the verse and tried to live by it. 
Throughout the year, to check bad 
manners quickly, I had only to ask, 
“Do you think what you are doing 
goes by the Golden Rule?” 

Parents seeking advice on how to 
bring up their children right could 
never go wrong by following the wis¬ 
dom of this verse: Bring up a child 
in the way he should go; and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it. 
(Proverbs 22:6) 

My own parents started my sisters, 
brothers, and me to church as soon 


as we could be registered on the 
Cradle Roll. We spend our years as a 
tale that is told. (Psalms 90:9) I can¬ 
not remember any of us missing Sun¬ 
day school or church unless we were 
confined to bed by an illness. We re¬ 
ceived lovely picture cards with the 
lesson on the backs and certificates of 
award for perfect attendance. We did 
not put them on the walls at home 
because there were too many of them. 
(There were eight of us.) Even our 
social life revolved around the church. 

I remember yummy dinners on long 
tables out under the trees and freezers 
of hand cranked homemade ice cream 
dished out and served with wedges 
of any variety of cake one might 
desire. 

Just one part of my upbringing had 
nothing to do with the church yet 
was very effective. My cousin, Clyde, 
and I frequently visited our step- 
grandmother. She was a plump little 
old lady who had come from County 
Cork, Ireland, to marry my widowed 
grandfather. Cousin Clyde and I were 
seven years old and in constant mis¬ 
chief. Poor grandmama! She found it 
hard to cope with us lively youngsters. 
One day she quietly walked into the 
kitchen just as we finished generously 
spreading four slices of warm, fra¬ 
grant, home baked bread with butter 
and brown sugar. We had been told 
not to get into the brown sugar, but 
I assure you the devil can tempt 
seven-year-olds much more effectively 
than grownups. This was when I 
learned the truth of the verse: ... Be 
sure your sin will find you out. 
(Numbers 32:23) 

In exasperation, grandmama told us 
in no uncertain terms that when people 
sinned here on earth, they were pun¬ 
ished right here on earth. Cousin 
Clyde and I exchanged baleful glances. 
Neither of us believed grandmama’s 
admonition. We ran outside with those 
delectable slices of bread, intending to 
enjoy them down to the last crumb in 
our favorite tree hideout. As Cousin 
Clyde rolled under a barbed wire 
fence, he tore both his skin and his 
pants. I, right behind him, stubbed a 
toe on a rock. My poor toe bled pro¬ 
fusely, and the toenail was more off 
than on. Naturally, we were at once 
convinced that God kept a strict watch 


over His children and meted out 
deserved punishment. This incident 
had much to do with keeping me in 
line until I advanced to more maturity 
and wisdom. 

Now from the vantage point of a 
considerable number of years and an 
education that goes on and on, I am 
inclined to mediate thusly: Thy hands 
have made me and fashioned me; 
give me understanding, that I may 
learn Thy commandments. (Psalms 119: 
73) and; 

Prayer is so simple. 

It is like quickly opening a door 
And slipping into the very presence 
of God. 

There in the stillness 
To listen to His voice, 

Perhaps to petition, 

Or only to listen, 

It matters not; 

Just to be there 
In His presence 
Is prayer. 

I have thought a great deal about 
the meaning of the word hope and 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
an indispensable medicine to the soul. 
Hope is essential to bodily welfare. It 
cheers a sick person and speeds his 
recovery. Hope is the desire for some¬ 
thing good in the future that is ob¬ 
tainable. Hope goes hand in hand with 
faith in God. Do you agree with me? 

I like some Bible verses for their 
beauty. For instance: If I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall Thy hand lead me and Thy 
hand shall hold me. (Psalms 139:9-10) 
And: For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land; 
(Songs of Solomon 2:11-12) 

How I go on and on when I get 
started! I should, for my own good, 
repeat this old, Negro prayer; “Lord, 
fill my mouth with worthwhile stuff, 
and nudge me when I’ve said enough.” 

I did not start out to convert anyone. 
I’m just sorry for anyone who has no 
faith in the Divine Plan, who has no 
belief in prayer and has no one other 
than himself in whom to trust. I am 
human and can be as weak and sin¬ 
ful as the next person. For that reason, 
I frequently pray: God, be in my head 
and in my understanding. God be in 
my eyes, and in my looking. God be 
in my mouth, and in my speaking. 
God be in my heart and in my think¬ 
ing. Amen. 
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If you have some favorite lifts for 
living, I would love for you to share 
them with me through the pages of 
The Silent Worker (The grand little 
magazine so ably edited by Jess Smith.) 
May the Giver of Gifts give unto 
you 

That which is good and that which is 
true; 


The will to help and the courage to 
do; 

A heart that can sing the whole day 
through 

Whether the skies be gray or blue, 
May the Giver of Gifts give these to 
you. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Edna H. Baynes 
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By Lowell J. Myers 

Attorney at Law 


A Letter from Rhode Island 

Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
520 Hope Street 
Providence 6. Rhode Island 

October 17, 1960 

Mr. Lowell J. Myers 
1317 Winnemac Street 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Myers: 

Your column in The Silent Worker 
always interests me, but the recent one 
on deaf peddlers was especially good, 
even if I must disagree with you on 
a point or two. 

Your conclusion that there is “no 
way that deaf peddlers can be stopped” 
is true, perhaps. However, I do feel 
deaf peddlers can be discouraged. May 
I tell you what we did in Rhode Island? 
And may I preface my remarks by 
saying that I am aware we are a tiny 
state, and that our tactics might not 
work elsewhere. 

Two years ago parents of our pupils 
and friends of the school began to re¬ 
port an increasing number of deaf ped¬ 
dlers in Rhode Island. At a meeting of 
our P-TA, parents were requested to 
notify the police at once if a door-to- 
door deaf peddler appeared, and ask if 
a license had been issued. Three pur¬ 
poses were served by this call: Educa¬ 
tion of the local licensing agency by a 
parent of a deaf child, minor harass¬ 
ment of the peddler, and proof that 
such peddling was going on in the 
community. 

After about six such incidents, I 
sent a letter to the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin outlining the problem. We re¬ 
ceived good coverage in a short article, 
but, the reporter told me, only because 
he could verify each instance I cited. 

Within a few days after the article 
appeared in the local newspaper, I 
received phone calls from three police 


departments. In each case the “deaf” 
(I wonder) peddler was “out of money 
and working his (or her) way South.” 
In each case I told the police to send 
the person to me, or to the priest who 
is moderator for the Catholic deaf in 
Rhode Island, and we would be glad 
to help any deaf person who legiti¬ 
mately needed help. We have yet to 
see one of these peddlers. 

It would be ridiculous to think the 
problem is solved because of a tem¬ 
porary discouragement by the police. 
I feel our only hope of a permanent 
solution to the problem is to attack 
is from three fronts: 

1. Education of deaf youngsters as 
to the moral aspects of the situation. 

2. Assistance in obtaining legitimate 
employment before peddling becomes 
the only apparent source of income. 
This is especially important for multi¬ 
ply-handicapped and low-mentality 
deaf. We are hopeful of real progress 
in this angle with the current increased 
assistance from the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

3. Enlisting the aid of local news¬ 
papers and police in discouraging the 
practice. 

Cordially yours, 
s/ Margaret H. Gruver 
Assistant Principal 

Lowell J. Myers 
Attorney at Law 
1317 Winnemac Street 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

October 30, 1960 
Miss Margaret H. Gruver 
Assistant Principal 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
520 Hope Street 
Providence 6, Rhode Island 

Dear Miss Gruver: 

I am happy that you liked the 


column I wrote recently in The Silent 
Worker, discussing the matter of deaf- 
mute peddlers. I received many similar 
letters from all over the country. 

Although deaf-mute peddlers cannot 
be legally stopped, it is quite true that 
they can be discouraged. 

The procedure that you described in 
your letter is perfectly sound and 
workable. It could certainly be used 
in any state, not just Rhode Island. 
In practice, it definitely would tend 
to make the peddlers move out of the 
city. Of course, they would just go on 
to the next city. It would not stop 
them. 

The procedure set forth in your 
letter represents about the most that 
can be done against them, The pro¬ 
cedure you explained is sensible, ef¬ 
fective, and perfectly legal. If it were 
followed generally throughout the na¬ 
tion, it would certainly make things 
difficult for the peddlers. 

Of course, things are already rather 
difficult for many of the peddlers. 
Many of them frequently have serious 
personal problems of one kind or an¬ 
other. It seems to me that divorces, 
abandonment, adultery, fights, threats, 
thefts, arrests, and so forth are much 
more common among deaf mute ped¬ 
dlers than among deaf-mute persons in 
other occupations. 

I do not know exactly why this is 
true. Perhaps the constant traveling 
is a demoralizing influence. Maybe 
the nature of the work itself has a bad 
influence. Whatever the reason may be, 
I find that many of the peddlers have 
frequent troubles and problems. 

As a lawyer, it is my duty to try 
and help them. I bail them out of jail, 
settle disputes, and take legal action 
where necessary. I especially try to 
keep peace among the different rival 
peddling groups. 

If the deaf-mute peddlers would all 
quit the business, get jobs, and settle 
down, I would be very happy about 
it. It would eliminate a lot of “head¬ 
aches” for me. However, I am afraid 
that this is something that will not 
happen in my lifetime. 

I thought that your letter on this 
subject was excellent, and I am going 
to have it printed in full in The Silent 
Worker where it will have a wide 
circulation. Persons in other cities and 
states may wish to copy the methods 
that you have used. 

With best regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
s/ Lowell J. Myers 
Attorney at Law. 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 

[Parliamentary lProcedure 




By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian 

Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians , 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 
American Institute of Parliamentarians 


“We must plan with intelligence and 
imagination the course we are to take 
toward the kind of tomorrow we want” 

—Anon. 

Q. If a quorum is lacking at a regu¬ 
lar meeting due to stormy weather or 
similar unavoidable reason, may “must” 
action be taken, provided that the as¬ 
sembly approves it at the next meet¬ 
ing?—Miss R. 

A. Yes. Any emergency transaction 
may be ratified or approved later at 
another meeting. 

Q. Three months ago at the club 
of wibich I am a member, after the 
meeting, it was discovered that a quo¬ 
rum was not present. What becomes 
of the transacted business?—AMcG. 

A. All business or all unfinished 
business is legal because no question 
of order (point of order) was raised. 
A point of order should have been 
raised at once when no quorum was 
noticeably present. 

Q. May the president ignore a point 
of order that a quorum is not present 
and proceed with the meeting? What 
becomes of the transacted business in 
such a case? 

A. No. All business or all unfinished 
business becomes null and void. It 
is tlhe duty of the president to abide 
by the rules of procedure or face ex- 
plusion as an incompetent officer. 

Q. If a committee’s report is made 
of simple statements or facts just for 
the information of the assembly, should 
the assembly act upon the report? 

A. Not necessarily, but as a matter 
of courtesy, they move to accept the 
report which is equivalent to a vote 
of thanks. 

Q. When a member resigns, should 
the resignation be voted upon or just 
accepted?—Mrs. L. 

A. Usually the resignation should be 
accepted with expressed regret by a 
motion and a vote. 

Q. Suppose a resignation of a mem¬ 
ber is laid on the table and the as¬ 
sembly refuses to take it from the 
table for a long time. What becomes 
of the resignation? 

A. If not taken from the table with¬ 
in three months, the resignation be¬ 
comes effective, and the member term¬ 


inates his membership. 

Q. How may a member rise to a 
point of order?—MH. 

A. He says, “Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order that ...” Remem¬ 
ber it is the right and duty of every 
member who notices the breach of a 
rule to insist upon its enforcement. 

Q. Suppose a member refuses to 
admit his violation of a club rule and 
the club expells him. Does the club 
have the right to expell him when 
the by-laws make no provision for 
such an occurence?—CL. 

A. Yes, if proven guilty. See page 
302, Robert’s Rules of Order. 

Q. Does the fact that the meeting 
was not called to order until long 
after the hour designated in the by¬ 
laws affect the legality of the action 
taken during the meeting?—HS. 

A. The time for the meeting should 
be specified in a standing rule, never 
in the by-laws. A late starting time 
does not alter the legality of proceed¬ 
ings as long as a quorum is present. 

Q. Last month tihe president put a 
motion to vote without waiting for a 
second, and no one objected to it at 
that time. Does the Chair’s failure to 
call for a second affect the legality 
of the motion taken?—Miss E. 

A. No. 

Q. While waiting for a quorum, may 
the Chair proceed with the reading 
of the minutes, reports of officers, or 
reports of committees for the informa¬ 
tion of the assembly. 

A. Yes, but w<hen the quorum is at 
last present, the Chair must call the 
secretary to read the minutes and put 
them to vote for approval and also 
call the officers and committees to 
give their reports over again for the 
benefit of those members who came 
unavoidably late. However, it is the 
duty of t)he sergeant-at-arms to call 
members outside the hall to enter the 
meeting, especially to secure the quo¬ 
rum. 

Q. Is it out of order for a member 
to criticize the Chair’s ruling or argue 
with the Chair without an appeal?— 
Miss R. 

A. Yes. Without an appeal the Chair 


has the ri^ht to refuse or ignore the 
criticism of a member. 

Q. Should the vice president call 
the meeting to order on time if the 
president is unusually late? 

A. Yes. He should preside and carry 
on the meeting until the president 
appears. It would be better for the 
vice president to wait a few minutes, 
say 10 or 15 minutes, before calling 
the meeting to order. 

Q. What does a quorum mean?— 
Miss HF. 

A. A quorum is the number of mem¬ 
bers necessary to be present at a meet¬ 
ing as may be fixed by a special rule 
for the transaction of business. Unless 
tihere is a rule, a majority of all mem¬ 
bers of an organization constitutes a 
quorum. 

True or False 

(Read the correct answers on Page 24) 

T F 1. Honorary officers or honor¬ 
ary members have the right to make 
motions and to vote. 

T F 2. An honorary secretary may 
hold office on the executive committee, 
or be a member of a committee, or be 
elected delegate or alternate delegate 
to a state or even a national conven¬ 
tion. 

T F 3. The president has the autho¬ 
rity to appoint committees. 

T F 4. The members who come late 
to a meeting and find tihat they com¬ 
plete a quorum have a right to insist 
that reports of officers and committees 
be re-read, now that a quorum is at 
last present. 

T F 5. The Chair may declare a 
meeting adjourned without waiting for 
someone to formally move adjourn¬ 
ment when all business is completed. 

T F 6. Suggestions should not be 
recorded in the minutes. 

T F 7. The Chair has the right to 
rule a troublesome member out of 
order for using discourteous language 
in debate. 

T F 8. A secretary or treasurer has 
the right to appoint a member to fill 
his place when he knows in advance 
of his inability to be present at a 
meeting. 

T F 9. A club member has the right 
to see the minutes or the treasurer’s 
books. 

T F 10. The chairman of a commit¬ 
tee in charge of a social affair or the 
like lhas the right to draw on the pro¬ 
fits to pay his own wages or even 
the members of the committee for their 
time lost from work while carrying 
out their committee duties. 
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St ailing TLlong ... 

By Stahl Butler 

Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 


I was very happy and greatly en¬ 
couraged to hear David Wilson’s report 
on the convention and current program 
of the National Association of the Deaf. 
This was an important part of the bi¬ 
ennial convention of the Michigan As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf held at Muskegon, 
Michigan, August 5-6. Apparently the 
N.A.D. is going to have enough money 
to employ a full-time director. All deaf 
people should be very proud over this 
very fortunate development. 

The Michigan deaf have been work¬ 
ing with considerable success to estab¬ 
lish sign language classes in evening 
school programs. The Detroit people 
have had quite a struggle, with several 
hearing people trying to help. They 
finally have come up with something 
that is entirely new and something ef¬ 
fective for a different group of people. 

In my thinking, the sign language 
courses are mostly public education for 
hearing people. The Detroit class is in 
reading for deaf adults. Wayne State 
University will measure a person’s 
ability to read when he enrolls and 
then measure it again later in the 
term. My guess is that the deaf people 
who enroll will show tremendous in¬ 
creases in ability to read as the course 
progresses. I hope that I can get an 
invitation to join the class. 

* * * 

I noted with sadness the passing of 
Morris Campbell, a native of Tennessee. 
He passed away in Arkansas where he 
was on leave from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. I remember him as a mem¬ 
ber of one of my Gallaudet classes 

about thirty years ago. 

* * * 

In explaining the term, “dead as a 
doornail,” an editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor goes on to say that 
“doornails seem to have been ‘dom’ 
and ‘defe’ as well as ‘dead.’ A 15th 
century writer, for instance, says, ‘Dom 
as a dorre-nayle and defe was he 
bothe.” 

* * * 

The following item is quoted from 
The State Journal, Lansing, Michigan: 
“TOPSY MAKES GOOD—Deaf Eileen 
Guy, nicknamed ‘Topsy,’ has a good 
reason to smile in Richmansworth, 
England. She has inherited $50,000 
from missionary sisters Evangeline and 


Francesca French, who found her beg¬ 
ging 32 years ago in China and bought 
her for $2.50. The sisters obtained 

British citizenship for Miss Guy.” 

* * * 

A news item about a deaf Australian 
truck driver reminds me that more 
deaf men should be able to drive 
trucks. The problem, I think, lies with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which sets up standards for drivers 
who push trucks across state lines. In 
Michigan we know a deaf man who 
was regularly driving a truck from 
Michigan into Chicago, each trip in¬ 
volving travel in three states. A very 
careful study of this whole situation 
with appropriate action could result 
in a lot of well-paying jobs for deaf 
men. 

* * * 

For many years I have maintained 
that the poor language of many deaf 
children and adults is due to a lack of 
language, rather than to a mixing of 
language forms due to signing. I once 
met a deaf adult who never had seen 
deaf people, and his language was very 
much like the limited language of some 
deaf people. 

* * * 

From an old clipping I am quoting 
three paragraphs of a report of a visit 
to the United States. The writer is an 
Eskimo reindeer herder and summer 
tour guide from above the Arctic 
Circle. I think that his language con¬ 
structions also prove my point men¬ 
tioned above. 

* * * 

“I keep open my two eyes always 
and watching myself very carefully. 
Good country. Easy life but it make 
me lazy man. I don’t have to warm 
up the water when I take a bath. I 
don’t have to fixing my bed, I don’t 
have to sweep the floor, I don’t have 
to use step up and down, I use elevator. 
“This trip I learn more how to live 
right. I should talk and plan first with 
my business neighbors or my friend 
before we start to build some thing 
to make better and to make easier job 
quick done and build well. 

“All my life I enjoyed and like to 
travel and working. I think I am high¬ 
est longer miles travel than anybody 
in Alaska.”—Associated Press. 



Malcolm Norwood 


Malcolm Norwood Named 
To Captioned Films Post 

A report of the appointment of 
Malcolm Norwood to a position in the 
Captioned Films for the Deaf program 
was confirmed from Washington on 
October 25. Mr. Norwood will fill the 
post of Program Specialist and Re¬ 
search Assistant. This is a new posi¬ 
tion. 

At the present time Mr. Norwood is 
supervising teacher of the Advanced 
Department in the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf. He is, himself, 
deaf and is a graduate of Gallaudet 
College. He will assume his new 
duties with the film program about 
December 15. 

Mr. Norwood is a native of Con¬ 
necticut where he attended public 
schools as well as the American School 
for the Deaf. He holds a bachelor’s 
degree from Gallaudet College and the 
Master of Education degree from Hill- 
yer College of the University of Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. 

Prior to his work in West Virginia 
where he has been for the past seven 
years, Mr. Norwood taught in the 
American School for the Deaf and in 
the Texas School for the Deaf. His 
experience has included classroom 
teaching, dormitory counseling and 
supervising, coaching of athletic teams, 
and classroom supervision. 

In his new position, Mr. Norwood 
will work in the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare, Office of Education. It is believed 
that he will be the first totally deaf 
person to hold a professional assign- 
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ment in the Office of Education. As 
Program Specialist he will participate 
in all phases of the captioned films 
program. Mr. Norwood is widely ac¬ 
quainted in the United States and will 
work with the adult deaf as well as 
with schools and other organizations 
in the development of the film program. 


The Organization of the School 
System for the Deaf in Denmark 
(From the Deutsche Gehorlosen Zei- 
iung, German paper for the Deaf) 

By A. Lowe 

Translated by Paul Lange 

In the month of April, 1960, I was 
granted a two-week’s leave of absence 
to visit the country of Denmark to 
investigate the system of educating 
their deaf children and youth. This 
differs in some ways from our own. 

Denmark is a small country. It com¬ 
pares in size and population with the 
federal state of Baden Wurttemberg. 
In a country of this size problems are 
much easier solved. The organization of 
the school and the preschool course for 
deaf children in Denmark with the 
exception of a few shortcomings is 
good. Every deaf child, from the day 
its infirmity has been recorded, re¬ 
ceives the best possible attention and is 
immediately placed in one of the three 
institutions of the state, that of Aarhus, 
Odense, or Copenhagen. 

The deaf clinic at Odense was the 
last to be established. It is located in 
a quiet part of the city, in a strictly 
modern and roomy building directed 
by an audiologist, aurists, pedagogues, 
and teachers working hand in hand. 
They strive to aid all with their hear¬ 
ing, whether grown up or a child—as 
much as possible. Thus every hearing 
impaired child from one to two years 
of age, whether entirely deaf or not, 
receives a hearing aid free of charge. 
The teacher in charge shows the par¬ 
ents how to use the hearing aid. The 
expenses of the child and its parent in 
taking the child to the Central Clinic 
for the test are all paid by the state. 
As the Deaf Central is equipped with 
all manner of equipment and experts 
familiar with their use, every child is 
well provided for. 

Besides these three deaf clinics for 
the deaf in which the children are 
tested and provided for and the parents 
given instructions on how to care for 


Mr. Norwood is married and the 
father of two sons. It is understood that 
his family will remain in Romney, West 
Virginia, until the end of the present 
school year and that Mr. Norwood will 
be a weekend commuter between 
Washington and his home at 174 Gravel 
Lane, Romney. 


their children, there exists in Copen¬ 
hagen a clinic for the use of all Danish 
children of preschool age with wonder¬ 
ful personnel and equipment. Every 
week about six children are thoroughly 
examined. They and their mothers stay 
at the institution at the expense of the 
state if they are unable to go home 
for the night. This consulting clinic 
has a large staff of kindergarten teach¬ 
ers, several psychologists, an audio¬ 
logist, a speech correctionist, and 
domestic employees. The consulting 
clinic also carries on a course of train¬ 
ing in different sections of the state 
for mothers and parents. It also em¬ 
ploys professional teachers of speech 
to carry on instruction in speech at the 
home. 

In Denmark, as in Germany, there 
are kindergartens for small deaf chil¬ 
dren. As a rule they are however at¬ 
tended by few children. Most of them 
remain in the parental home until they 
attend school. Many Danish teachers 
indeed wonder if it is really an ad¬ 
vantage to the deaf. I saw a very inter¬ 
esting kindergarten in Aarlborg in 
North Jutland in which 48 little chil¬ 
dren were taught by eight kindergarten 
teachers. Of these 48 children seven 
were deaf or hard of hearing. The hear¬ 
ing of all the others was normal. The 
seven deaf or hard of hearing grew up 
like children possessed of all their 
senses. While they play together with 
other children, each one of them re¬ 
ceives special training in speech and 
hearing by a speech teacher. Each 
child returns home every night in a 
school bus. The pupils of the school 
as a rule go home with the school bus. 
Lodging in a school for the deaf is 
generally refused in Denmark now. 
Very few children in Denmark now stay 
overnight at the school. Most of them 
live with their families or foster fami¬ 
lies. The children should, if possible, 
grow up in a normal speech environ¬ 
ment and thus get weaned of the use 
of signs. 

The number of pupils is as a rule 


very low. In schools with deaf children 
there are generally five children in a 
class. Classes in which children of low 
mentality are taught they have a sec¬ 
ond teacher to teach articulation. A 
school which I visited had 35 teachers 
for 120 pupils. 

Noticeable is the fine technical equip¬ 
ment of the schools. Every child has 
his own hearing aid, and every school¬ 
room has a projector and the most 
modern of hearing equipment. The deaf 
and hard of hearing are generally 
taught in separate rooms. Copenhagen 
is the only city having a school for 
the hard of hearing only. Especially 
bright children are given the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn the English language 
in all Danish schools for the deaf. Ac¬ 
quiring a foreign language generally 
affords them a lot of satisfaction. The 
upper classes make frequent trips to 
England and attend schools for the 
deaf there. 

There are no vocational schools for 
the deaf in Denmark. With this in view 
it is planned to first establish a high 
school course for the deaf at Nyborg. 
* * * 

It will be of interest to our readers 
to know that through the efforts of 
Dr. Cesare Margarotto, secretary and 
former president of the World Congress 
for the Deaf, and other public-spirited 
friends of the deaf a magnificent 
structure for the higher education of 
the deaf has been erected in Padua, 
Italy, the home of the famous univer¬ 
sity of medieval times. The building 
is nearly completed, and a committee 
is collecting funds to equip and main¬ 
tain the school. 

As a large amount is needed, the 
committee feels that in order to get 
people to subscribe large amounts they 
must offer to honor them by placing 
their names and the amounts given in 
prominent places in the main hall of 
the college building. For a gift of 
V 2 million lire ($625 to $750 in U. S. 
money) the name of the donor will be 
inscribed on a silver panel to be 
placed on a gold panel on the wall of 
For a gift of a million lire ($1250 to 
$2500) the name of the donor will be 
placed on a gild panel on the wall of 
the front hall. A gift of 10 million 
lire ($12,500 to $15,000) calls for a 
marble bust of the donor to be given 
a place of honor in the college build¬ 
ing. 

Besides the foregoing, the names of 
all the donors and subscribing authori¬ 
ties, societies, and firms will be put 
in a golden book in the front hall 
of the building. 


With the Sforeign (Deaf 


By PAUL LANGE 
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The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
851 West 19th Street, Long Beach 6, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Assistant News Editor is Mrs. Harriett 
B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, Denver 
19, Colorado. 

Correspondents should send their news to 
the Assistant News Editor serving their 
states. 

Information about births, deaths, mar¬ 
riages, engagements, and social activities 
should be mailed to the Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
15th OF EACH MONTH 


NEBRASKA . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Lawrence took 
a 5000-mile trip during the summer 
starting with a tour of the Black Hills 
of South Dakota and driving through 
Montana and Idaho to Spokane, Wash¬ 
ington, to visit relatives. They visited 
Mt. Rainier Park and traveled on to 
Vancouver and to Anacortes where 
they took a ferry to San Juan Island 
and on to Sidney. B. C., Canada. From 
Victoria, the capital, they took the 
ferry back to Port Angeles, Washing¬ 
ton, and returned home via Salt Lake 
City and Florence, Colorado. 

Jesse A. Badman, father of Jerry 
Badman of DeWitt, was taken by death 
August 5 following a long illness. Jesse 
was 78 years of age, and in addition 
to Jerry, is survived by his wife and 
one other son, one daughter, and two 
grandchildren. 

John and Maude Burlew reached an 
important milestone September 19 
when they celebrated their 50th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. 

As soon as school was out in June, 
the Berton Leavitt family left Lincoln 
for a trip to California. They drove 
through Denver and Salt Lake City 
to Las Vegas where they took in the 
sights around town, trying their luck 
at the various casinos before taking a 
side trip to Hoover Dam. They were 
guests of relatives in La Cresenta, Cali¬ 
fornia, stopped over at Vandenberg Air 
Field, and spent a week visiting at the 
home of Jane and Clayton Lee in 
Burbank. From Burbank they took in 
such wondrous sights as Disneyland, 
Marineland, Forest Lawn, Chinatown, 
and Los Angeles’ famed Olvera Street, 
and attended California’s All State Re¬ 
union Picnic at South Gate in mid- 
June. There they ran into former resi¬ 
dents of Iowa and Nebraska, Frank 
Donahoo, Ike Williver, Mrs. Donald 
Dey, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lange, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mario Schnoor, Jack Sewell, 
John Rabb, Merrie Redmond, Anna 
Stieb Bagsby, and Mr. and Mrs. Ger¬ 
ald Sparks. They also had several 
visits with Dot and Arvid Trickey, 
with Bill Lloyd who is now married 


and the stepfather of a ten-year-old 
daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Joe Pur¬ 
pura. From the Los Angeles area they 
drove down to San Diego and to Tuc¬ 
son where they met Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Neuman at a golf tournament. The 
Neumans showed them the sights of 
Tucson, and Mrs. Neuman accompa¬ 
nied them to Nogales in Old Mexico 
where they got in some shopping. The 
Leavitts returned to Lincoln via Albu¬ 
querque New Mexico, and Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

The Robert Lindbergs and Carolyn 
motored to Delavan, Wisconsin, for the 
Midwest Golf Tournament August 7-8, 
and Bob placed third in the champion¬ 
ship flight with 78-80—158, only two 
strokes out of a tie for first place. Jack 
Kunz of St. Paul and Clyde Heberlin 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, tied at 
156 with Jack winning the sudden 
death playoff. Bob brought home a 
nice trophy and a set of TV tables for 
his efforts. After the tournament they 
visited the Tony Palermo family at 
Minneapolis and stayed there several 
days. 

The deaf of Lincoln were saddened 
by the death of Mrs. Lydia Wiesman 
who passed away suddenly June 30 
at the age of 71. Mrs. Wiesman was 
born in Fremont and lived in Osceola 
for many years before moving to Lin¬ 
coln some ten years ago. She is sur¬ 
vived by one son, Robert, and daugh¬ 
ters, Mrs. Cletus Sullivan and Mrs. 
Jack Herrick, and five grandsons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Kalina, Jr., of 
Crete, were another pair who trekked 
westward to California. In company 
with Joe’s brother and sister-in-law, 
Joe and Edna left in mid-August, driv¬ 
ing through Colorado, Utah, and Ne¬ 
vada to Oakland to see their son 
Howard who was married there on 
August 28. They visited Carmel Island 
and San Francisco’s famed Chinatown 
and then drove south to see Edna’s 
sister and family in Pasadena. Coming 
back home they stopped at Las Vegas 
and Hoover Dam. They ran into quite 
a rainstorm coming through Arizona 
and returned to Nebraska through Ok¬ 
lahoma and Kansas, arriving home 
September 5 after a long and eventful 
journey. 

During the Labor Day weekend. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Sparks and family of 
Omaha, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Cafferty of Hastings and Mr. and 
Mrs. Berton Leavitt of Lincoln, tried 
the fishing around the DeWitt cabin. 
A few good-sized catfish were caught. 
Others spending some time at the 
cabin were Jerry and Doris Badman 
of DeWitt, and stopping in from time 
to time were Bob and Fannie Lind- 
berg of Lincoln and Joe Renner of 
Crete. Jack and Bonnie stopped at the 


Joe Kalina, Jr., home on their way 
back to Hastings. 

Rev. and Mrs. Herman Graef, he 
a Lutheran minister to the deaf of 
Omaha, were happy to be able to 
adopt a baby girl in August. The baby 
is fine company for their two-year-old 
son. 

Pat and Del Boese, Shirley and 
Roger Fuller, and Garrett Nelson left 
July 30 in Garrett’s car for a two- 
week visit to California. They tried 
the casinos at Las Vegas, visited 
Hoover Dam, and spent a week as 
guests of the Arvid Trickeys in Los 
Angeles. They also visited the Los 
Angeles and Long Beach Clubs and the 
Bill Lloyds, Clayton Lees, Harold 
Foches, and Don and Eleanor Nuern- 
berger while in Los Angeles. A tour 
past the homes of the movie stars in 
Hollywood was next on the agenda 
with side trips to Disneyland Marine- 
land, and Knotts Berry Farm. They 
returned home via Utah with no 
trouble other than some real hot 
weather, and Pat blew a tire at a 
safe and sane 35 m.p.h. 

Don, June, and Ronnie Collamore, 
together with Vera Kahler, spent their 
two-week vacation the end of August 
on a trip to Colorado. They drove to 
Colorado Springs and then to Pueblo 
for the state fair, returning to Colo¬ 
rado Springs again, from which they 
visited Pikes Peak, the Cheyenne 
Mountain Zoo, Will Rogers Shrine, 
Seven Falls, North Pole, Ghost Town, 
and Garden of the Gods. They then 
went to Denver to spend Saturday and 
Sunday with the Howard Andresses 
and then to Idaho Springs, Central 
City, Grand Lake, and Estes Park be¬ 
fore returning home to Lincoln. 

Ann Benedict of Cincinnati was in 
Lincoln for almost a month during 
August, and Frank flew out before 
Labor Day. While in Lincoln, they were 
entertained at several parties, one of 
which was given by Jeanne Boggan 
Edgar of Elkhorn, Nebraska, and at¬ 
tended by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Deur- 
meyer, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lindberg, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Preston Best of 
Fremont. 

James Beacom took Mr. and Mrs. 
William Sinclair with him on a vaca¬ 
tion trip to Yellowstone and other 
points in Wyoming. 

Mrs. Berton Leavitt and children had 
a nice visit with A1 and Vi O’Connor 
at their new home in Topeka while 
Berton was in Kansas City the end of 
August. A1 has been moving up on his 
job with a Topeka newspaper and 
doing very well. 

Bill Sabin was called to California 
by the death of his brother-in-law in 
June. While he was in California, Bill 
spent several weeks visiting other re¬ 
latives and friends. 

Mrs. Stacia Cody spent more than 
two months on the West Coast mostly 
in the area around Seattle, Washington, 
where her daughter, Marjorie, and son, 
Ed, live. She returned to Lincoln in 
late August. 

The Loren Coleman family of Omaha 
has announced the birth of a son on 
August 26. Another summer arrival 
was Philip James to the Harry Eck- 
stroms of Omaha July 13, and Clarence 
Bryant, Jr., born June 30. 
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A number of Wichita folks were out 
of the city over the Labor Day week¬ 
end: the Jerry Crabbs to Oswatomie 
and Olathe; the Carl Hoses to Ottawa; 
and the Burr Millses to Oklahoma. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Walz and 
family, Wichita, had a three-day va¬ 
cation Setember 3-5. They spent one 
day with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Monroe Lewis at Olathe, and one day 
with her sister. Wilma Lewis at Tope¬ 
ka. They visited the state museum and 
the state capitol building. They climbed 
the 294 steps to the dome of the build¬ 
ing. 

Doris Heil and Wilma Lawson, Wich¬ 
ita, had a very nice three-week vaca¬ 
tion September 9-24. They went to 
Pawnee, Oklahoma, and picked up 
Wilma’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Lawson, and drove to El Cajon, Cali¬ 
fornia, where they left her parents 
with her sister. The girls visited the 
naval base and the zoo in San Diego 
and some friends in Los Angeles. They 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Spears, 
nee Della Miller, at San Fernando. 
They and Della toured Disneyland, 
Knotts Berry Farm, Long Beach 
Amusement Park, and Pacific Ocean 
Park near Santa Monica. The girls 
accompanied by the parents of Wilma 
then visited the casinos and other 
places at Las Vegas. Nevada, the 
Hoover Dam, and the Grand Canyon. 

David Barnett, Spearville, Kansas, 
came to accompany George Ellinger 
of Wichita to Olathe September 9 for 
the Old Settlers’ celebration. David 
then boarded a plane at Kansas City 
for Washington, D. C., to enroll for 
his second year at Gallaudet College. 
David worked as a farm hand for an 
uncle of the late Ivan Fisher, Olathe, 


during the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Coats, Wichita, 
were deeply saddened by the death of 
their daughter, Patricia Darlene, who 
lived only two hours after birth on 
September 14. Graveside services for 
her were held in Wichita. The baby 
i«s also survived by three brothers, 
Johnny George, and Dale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Dillman, Newton, 
became grandparents of a fifth grand¬ 
child, a granddaughter, born to their 
oddest daughter, Mrs. Herbert Thibo¬ 
deau, of Manchester, Connecticut, on 
September 16. 

Wichita’s oldest deaf resident, Mrs. 
(Tara Wooley Fooshee, aged 90, was 
claimed bv death on September 20 in 
^ nursing home after a long illness. 
She was born in Auburn, Illinois, and 
attended the Illinois School. She lived 
in Wichita 49 years and leaves to 
survive her one daughter, one grand¬ 
daughter. and two great-grandchildren. 
Mr Fooshee preceded her in death in 
1938 She was buried beside her hus¬ 
band in Wichita. 

Doris Phillips. Wichita, recently 
sn^nt a weekend with Wilma Lewis 
at Topeka. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Martin, Hutchin¬ 
son, were weekend guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Rose. Wichita, September 24. 
They also visited the WAD hall. 

The Silent Group of the Wichita 
Riverside Christian Church gave a fare¬ 
well party for Mrs. Virginia Todd in 



RETIRES AFTER THIRTY-NINE YEARS OF SERVICE—Piciured above are 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Rawlsion, of Knoxville, Tennessee. Mr. Rawlston, 
formerly of Mt. Vernon, New York, retired in September from the Sanborne 
Map Company of New York City after having been with that concern as 
a draftsman for 39 years. The company magazine THE SURVEY had high 
praise for George. It said, in part, "His happy disposition and his smiling 
face overcame a caprice of nature (deafness). He stayed with us through 
unpredictable decline in the national economy and the normal and abnormal 
events of this life. He has been a credit to our organization, and we shall 
find it difficult to replace him." Upon retirement, George came to Knoxville 
to join his wife, the former Mrs. Alberta Chambers, whom he wed August 
21, 1958, at Rutledge, Tennessee. Mrs. Rawlston is a seamstress and teacher 
of ' sewing at the Tennessee School. Now settled in an apartment at 3515 
Vaughn Street, S.E., the Rawlstons are a welcome addition to the church 
and social circles of the deaf in Knoxville. 


the Fellowship Room of the church 
September 30. Around twenty-five 
members and friends of the group were 
there to show their appreciation for 
all the nice things she had done for 
the group over the four and a half 
years she had been with them. The 
group presented her a triple desk pen 
set with a silver plate with her name 
and that of the group on it. The presi¬ 
dent of the group, George Ruby, call¬ 
ed for short talks by Jerry Crabb, 
Roger Falberg, and Pauline Conwell. 
They praised Mrs. Todd for her work 
and her love for the Wichita deaf. Mrs. 
Todd and her daughter left for Rich¬ 
ardson, Texas, to join Mr. Todd Octo¬ 
ber 1. 

Charles McKenzie. Wichita, likes his 
new work in the Investigating Bench 
department at the Pearce and Turk 
Dental Laboratory, Inc., where he has 
been the past one and one-half months. 
He was the pop case repairman at 
the Coca Cola company several years. 

Charles Charley, Wichita, left for 
Topeka October 3 to work at a lino¬ 
type operator with one of the Topeka 
daily papers. He was with the Wichita 
Beacon which recently was acquired 
by the Wichita Eagle. Mrs. Charley 
and their sons will join him after the 
Christmas holidays. 

Joedy Coffman visited Junela Oak¬ 
ley at Enid, Oklahoma, the first week¬ 
end of October. They then visited her 
parents at Tonokawa. Miss Oakley is 
attending Northwestern Junior College 
at Enid where she is studying printing 
and English. 


Paul Fager, Wichita, had the highest 
total among deaf bowlers on October 
4. His total was 550. He bowls with 
the Flying Tigers on Tuesday at the 
Sport Bowl. 

Charles McKenzie, Wichita, recently 
bowled a total of 212, the highest in 
the three years he has bowled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Lambert has 
moved to Wichita from Coats. He is 
employed as a buffer and polisher in 
an iron works plant. 

Jean Hetherington and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Pody, Edmonton, Alberta, Can¬ 
ada. spent their three-week vacation 
in the United States. Jean came to 
Newton to visit Frankie Lehr. She then 
flew to Amarillo, Texas, to meet the 
Podys October 7. They visited Colorado 
scenic spots on their homeward way. 
Frankie met Jean in California in 1955, 
and they have been pen pals since. 

A ground-breaking ceremony for the 
new academic school building at the 
Kansas School at Olathe was held on 
October 3. The bulldozer started re¬ 
moving the stately trees in front of 
the old building. Bids for an addition 
to the gymnasium have not been 
awarded yet. The first bids were high¬ 
er than the amount of money appro¬ 
priated, and the plans had to be revised. 
It is hoped that by November 10 this 
addition can be started. Then, if things 
go as well as expected, the school 
building and the swimming pool should 
be ready for next school year. 

George Ellinger, Wichita, received a 
letter from Art Kruger, sports editor 
of the SW, telling him that he was 
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chosen as one of the thirty-six track 
and field men from the United States 
to participate in the ninth Internation¬ 
al Games for the Deaf to be held in 
Helsinki, Finland, August 6-10, 1961. 
George has been constantly practicing 
to improve his speed in 800 meters 
almost a year. It is indeed an honor 
for Kansas to have the opportunity to 
send him to take part in the games. 
We have confidence in George. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Johnson, 
Shawnee Mission, made a business trip 
to Wichita October 1. Mina Munz, 
Olathe, accompanied them and was the 
overnight guest of Pauline Conwell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley DeMoss, St. 
John, called on Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Dibble the afternoon of October 7. Mrs. 
DeMoss is staying in Wichita for a 
while until Wesley and their son 
Franklin return from their work as 
painters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Hicks, Hutchin¬ 
son, recently moved into the two-bed¬ 
room house which they have purchased. 
It is just 2 V 2 blocks from the Louis 
Martins. 

Mrs. Fred Walker, Wichita, received 
a scalp cut when a glass fell out of 
a kitchen cupboard October 7. Two 
stitches were taken. 

Ralph Kelley, Topeka, had a two- 
week vacation, the last week of Sep¬ 
tember and the first week of October. 
He visited in Illinois, Indiana. Ten¬ 
nessee, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. He 
called at the WAD hall the evening 
of October . He is a linotype operator 
for the Topeka Capitol. 

There was a crowd better than usual 
at the hall of the Wichita Association 
October 8. The reason was a pie deco¬ 
rating contest. Eleven decorated pies 
were entered. First prize went to Mrs. 
Charles Charley, Wichita. Mrs. Louis 
Martin, Hutchinson placed second. 
Third prize went to another Wichitan, 
Mrs. Floyd Ellinger. The pie auction 
brought brisk bidding, the highest price 
being $3.30, the bid of Jim Willison. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Price, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and John Tompkins also 
of that city accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Johnson, Shawnee Mission, to 
Wichita the weekend of October 8. Mr. 
Tompkins and some local men helped 
Mr. Johnson fix and paint his home 
which had been damaged by a severe 
hailstorm which occurred in August. 

The Topeka Recreation Center of the 
Deaf now meets at the YWCA on 7th 
and Van Buren in the downtown area. 
It had its first meeting in the new 
place on October 16. Remember the 
location and date of the meetings of 
the Center. The Center is open the 
third Sunday of each month. 

The Wichita Association of the Deaf 
held its election on September 24. Carl 
Rose was elected president; Doris Heil, 
vice president; Pauline Conwell, secre¬ 
tary; Mrs. Wilbur Ruge, treasurer; and 
Jerry Crabb, assistant treasurer. Elect¬ 
ed to the board of directors were: Mrs. 
Fern Foltz., Willa Field, Carl Munz, and 
Joedy Coffman. The holdovers from 
this year’s board are Wilbur Ruge. 
Otis Koehn, Mrs. Gladys Rose, Rae 
Field, Archie Grier, and Jim Willison. 
Visitors to the club are always wel¬ 
come. See the club directory on the 
back of The Silent Worker. 



Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah, 
joined the nation in observance of 
National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, October 2-8. 
Recognition was accorded two deaf 
employees, Lois Jones (seated) and 
Virginia Brown, for their exceptional 
work as card punch operators. The 
above picture appeared in HILL TOP 
TIMES, the Hill AFB publication. 
Mrs. Jones lives in Salt Lake City, 
and Miss Brown is a resident of 
Ogden. Hill AFB is reported to em¬ 
ploy eight deaf persons. 

NEW ENGLAND . . . 

Austine School’s annual fall social 
was held on October 29 under the 
chairmanship of Phillippe Daneau and 
his committee. The next gathering will 
be February 11-12. 

Eric Ranta and Charles Morzoni, both 
of Rhode Island, were recent visitors 
in Franklin, New Hampshire, in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jacobs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Nelson, Martha 
Libby, and Irwing Londry went to 
Portland. Maine, on September 29. They 
visited the Governor Baxter School 
while there. 

Barbara Coolbeth, who graduated 
from Austine last June, is now attend¬ 
ing the American School at West Hart¬ 
ford. Also students there are Lynn 
and Barbara Stirling, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Stirling, Jr., of Barre, 
Vermont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dubie, of Water- 
bury, Vermont, spent a week in Maine 
last month. 

Austine School alumni are reminded 
that the 25th anniversary banquet is 
scheduled for June 17, 1961. 

COLORADO . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Hardy and two 
daughters of Colorado Springs spent 
one week visiting Keith’s parents in 
Galeton and his wife’s parents in 
Greeley and made short visits to the 
Arthur Macys in Nunn. They left their 
two girls with his mother for a week 
while they visited Wyoming and Yel¬ 
lowstone Park. The Arthur Macys 


divided their vacation between visit¬ 
ing the Hardys and Yellowstone Park. 

L. H. Carnahan was a visitor at the 
Colorado School for a short time on 
September 12. This was his second visit 
back to the school in 50 years. Mr. 
Carnahan was accompanying his bro¬ 
ther on a vacation trip, and he has 
lived in San Antonio, Texas, for forty- 
five years. He worked as a Civil Ser¬ 
vice employee at Fort Sam Houston 
for 30 years before retiring in 1952. 
He is the owner of a fix-it shop. He 
was an early day pupil of the Colorado 
School. 

Mrs. William Henry attended the 
graduation exercises for her daughter, 
Bertha Ann, at the University of 
Denver on August 19. Bertha Ann re¬ 
ceived her M.A. degree and has been 
teaching ten years in the Denver Pub¬ 
lic Schools. She and her husband A1 
Kondrotis are the parents of a nine- 
year old boy. 

We learned through Mrs. Albert 
Highberger of Pueblo of the death of 
Miss Agnes Marie Winters, 79 years 
old. She was struck by a hit-and-run 
truck driver on July 8 in an alley 
beside her apartment building in Oro- 
ville, California. Miss Winters, a grad¬ 
uate of the Colorado School, had work¬ 
ed for a Gunnison (Colo.) newspaper 
for 35 years before retiring and had 
lived in Oroville for the past eight 
years. Miss Winters was identified 
with the activities of the Colorado 
Association of the Deaf for many years 
before she moved to California. 

The Arkansas Valley Deaf Club had 
two gatherings, one in June and one 
in August. The June 5 gathering took 
place at the Lloyd Shields home in 
Canon City because the weather was 
too rainy to gather at Rudd Park. Les¬ 
lie Townes chairmanned the August 
7 picnic in Pueblo at City Park. The 
most welcome visit to the picnic was 
from Mr. and Mrs. Keith Ferguson of 
Denver, former Puebloans who have 
many relatives living in Pueblo. Mrs. 
Laura (Cox) Dinkel accompanied them 
from Denver. Frank Blankis of Salida 
stopped in Canon City to pick up Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Shields for the drive 
to Pueblo. Frank attended the N.A.D. 
convention in Dallas and reported a 
wonderful time. 

Mrs. Hattie Wright accompanied her 
oldest son. George, and his family to 
Salt Lake* City and spent two weeks 
visiting her late husband’s folks and 
her folks and many of their old friends 
during August. On Sunday, September 
25, she attended church services by 
Rev. Dr. Grace in the Grace Episcopal 
Church in Colorado Springs and late 
that night while staying with her 
youngest son, Alex Jr., and family in 
Security, Colorado, she suffered an¬ 
other heart attack and was confined 
to Penrose Hospital for six days. She 
is well at this writing and is living 
with her oldest son, George, and family 
close to Bonneville Park. 

Mrs. Marion Keliher represented the 
Immanuel Lutheran Church Deaf Mis¬ 
sion of Colorado Springs and Ronald 
Nester the Bethel Lutheran Church 
for the Deaf of Denver at the Midwest 
Conference for the Lutheran Pastors 
for the Deaf and the Deaf Laymen 
held in Kansas City over the weekend 
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of August 27-28. Mrs. Keliher reported 
an enjoyable trip, going on the Colo¬ 
rado Eagle both ways, and she was 
more than delighted to meet Rev. 
Clark Bailey, former Colorado mission¬ 
ary who is now in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Visitors in Colorado Springs on 
August 24 were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Miller of Columbus, Ohio, who were 
spending five days in Denver. After 
visiting with Supt. Stelle and Fred 
Gustafson, they were accompanied by 
Fred to the home of the Frank Gal- 
luzzos for a visit. Mr. Miller is an 
academic teacher in the Ohio School. 

New officers elected at the annual 
business meeting of the Colorado 
Springs Silents on October 1: Melvin 
Haptonstall, president; Everett Owens, 
vice president; Tony Quintana, secre¬ 
tary; Patty Haptonstall, treasurer; Don 
Auldridge, Billy Lamm, and Philip 
Hollingsworth, board members. Eve- 
rette Owens is also the basketball 
manager, Tony Quintana the basket¬ 
ball scorer, and Clifford Deliere the 
basketball coach for the coming sea¬ 
son. 

The SAC of Denver sponsored its 
third annual bowling tournament on 
September 24 at the Colorado Bowl. 
First place trophy and $200 went to 
Howard Andress of Denver; second 
place to Dale Paden of Omaha (first 
place winner last year); third place 
to Don Warnick, Denver, and fourth 
to John Flores, Denver. Ladies’ events 
saw $50 and first place trophy going to 
(also first place winner last year); 
second place to Emilia O’Toole, Den¬ 
ver; third to Hettie Otteson, Denver, 
and fourth to Mrs. Jane Weigand of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. A party followed 
the bowling at the SAC’s new hall at 
1545 Julian in Denver. 

William Reynolds was called to Oak¬ 
land, California, upon the death of his 
mother. Bill went by plane both ways. 

The SAC of Denver sponsored an¬ 
other hayride this year, the one last 
year having proved so successful. This 
year Alvie Moser and family live on 
the farm at Hudson, Colorado, as his 
sister and brother-in-law have built a 
brand new home down the road a 
couple of miles. The weather was per¬ 
fect with a full moon, and everyone 
had fun and was able to stand the 
cool night. Last year it was a little 
colder, and many went home earlier. 
Our thanks goes to the committee com¬ 
posed of Alvie and Betty Moser, Rachel 
and Don Warnick, Jerome and Jackie 
Aregi, Barbara and Dick Anderson, 
Sandra Klein, and Rea Hinrichs. 

Visitors to the SAC on October 15 
were Bob and Bill Detrich of Great 
Bend, Kansas, who were in Colorado 
for the opening of the hunting season. 
They are brothers of Mrs. Clifford 
Deliere of Colorado Springs. 

Newcomers to Denver who seem to 
have settled down are Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ewing and Reuben McGill, 
all from Texas. Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Stanley, Jr., of Fort Worth have been 
staying in Denver since September 15 
when they arrived on a travel assign¬ 
ment. Mr. Stanley works for Convair 
in Fort Worth and was sent to Denver 
to help out at Stanley Aviation (no 
relation) on some drafting. We have 
enjoyed having them with us, and they 


have made friends with everyone. Up¬ 
on coming to Denver, they knew only 
Alex Pavalko, formerly of Texas, and 
we are sure they went home with 
many, many new friends. 

FLORIDA . . . 

The Tampa Club of the Deaf’s Hal¬ 
loween party on October 22 drew a 
crowd of around 100. The surprise of 
the evening was the unveiling of a 
miniature juke box, and dancing fol¬ 
lowed. 

The Tampa Club also has a “crazy 
dress” social set for Nevember 19. Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Bowman will be in 
charge of the event. Several prizes 
are being offered, including turkeys. 

With the coming of winter a number 
of deaf visitors from the North are 
expected to head for the warmer climes 
of Florida. 

Michael A. Gullo, formerly of Zanes¬ 
ville, Ohio, has secured employment 
as an ad compositor with the St. 
Petersburg Evening Independent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lance Dye, of Wil¬ 
liamson, West Virginia, are also new¬ 
comers to the West Coast. Both are 
retired glass factory workers. 

Miss Pat Corbett, of Fort Myers and 
a 1960 Gallaudet College graduate, is 
now on the staff of the Ohio School 
for the Deaf. 

Paul Denton, of St. Petersburg, was 
vacationing in California when Hurri¬ 
cane Donna hit in September. Upon 
his return he found that his boat, 
stored in a shelter, had been damaged 
by falling rafters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lavern Zeche are back 
in St. Petersburg after having lived 
in Buffalo, New York, for about a 
year. Mr. Zeche is back at his old job 
at Webb’s City. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

Helen Ciancimino of San Francisco 
spent a month visiting friends and 
her family in Minnesota and Illinois 
during September. Alfred, not to be 
outdone, took in the CAD convention 
at San Diego and got in a bit of deep 
sea fishing at Long Beach in company 
with his fishing pal, Perry, also of 
Frisco. 

Mary Ellen Thompson of El Cajon 
entered the hospital the end of Sep¬ 
tember for surgery and, at this writing, 
is home again feeling right chipper, 
much to the relief of husband Marvin 
and daughter Carolyn. 

Our condolences to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert G. Matthews of Garden Grove 
whose baby daughter died at birth 
October 8. Surviving is a sister, two- 
year-old Cherie Sue; paternal grand¬ 
mother, Mrs. Clara Matthews of Garden 
Grove; and maternal grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Furlow of Pomona. 
Graveside services were held in West¬ 
minister Memorial Park, Westminister. 

Eugene and Camille Sullivan of 
North Las Vegas, Nevada, write that 
Eugene is doing very well with his 
job as foreman of the Pardee Construc¬ 
tion Company of Las Vegas. Eugene 
has worked for the company for more 
than four years and was made foreman 
a year ago. The Sullivans own a love¬ 
ly home in North Las Vegas, and Ca¬ 
mille writes of her pride in her home 
and her husband’s success in business. 


Both are products of the California 
School at Berkeley. 

The Hollywood Club’s 1963 AAAD 
Basketball Tournament Committee 
staged quite a big to-do at the Long 
Beach Club Saturday night, September 
24. Billed as “A Night In Paris” and 
chairmanned by capable Curtis Pasley, 
the event attracted quite a huge crowd 
and added a substantial sum to the 
tournament treasury. Costumes were 
plentiful, at least a hundred, and the 
lovelies in their tight slit skirts pro¬ 
vided many an eyeful. Mrs. Pasley 
presided over the kitchen which did a 
lot to help raise funds, and assisting 
Curtis were the Skinner boys, Bob and 
Roger, Joe DiVita, Betty Robertson, 
Emory and Evelyn Gerichs, and others. 
Next on the fund-raising agenda is 
a big dinner and card game at the Los 
Angeles Club Sunday afternoon, No¬ 
vember 6, in addition to the showing of 
the movie, “Fountainhead,” with Eng¬ 
lish subtitles. Roger Skinner chairmans 
the event with wife Ruth presiding 
over the L. A. Club’s kitchen. Numer¬ 
ous other gatherings are being planned 
by the ’63 committee in their efforts 
to raise money for the big national 
tournament to be held out here in 
Hollywood three years from now. Your 
attendance at their affairs will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Back early in the spring, the Long 
Beach Club set aside several -hundred 
dollars which they dubbed their “New 
Year’s Eve Celebration Fund.” And, 
this December 31, there’s going to be 
big doings at Morgan Hall on Locust 
Avenue in Long Beach. The fund has 
since grown to almost a thousand dol¬ 
lars, and every cent is going to be spent 
on the folks who attend Long Beach’s 
New Year’s Eve party this year with 
prize drawings being held every half 
an hour from 8 p.m. Heading the com¬ 
mittee is Ross Bailey assisted by such 
live wires at Frank Luna, Geraldine 
Fail, Pauline Putman, Ellen Grimes, 
Ivan Nunn, Melvin O’Neal, and others. 
It is not too early to start planning for 
a lively New Year’s, and, as an added 
incentive, a special surprise awaits the 
first 200 customers who attend the 
Long Beach affair. The spacious down¬ 
stairs ballroom has been reserved al¬ 
ready: Yep, there’s gonna be a hot 
time in the old town that evening! 

A baby shower at the home of Mrs. 
Millard Ash Sunday afternoon. Octo¬ 
ber 16, honored Donna (Massey) Stid¬ 
ham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Virl 
Massey of Compton. The new baby, 
their first child, is expected very soon, 
and Virl and Kathleen are all excited 
at the prospect of becoming grand¬ 
parents. The party was given by Mmes. 
Wildman, Blankenship, and Ash and 
was attended by dozens of friends who 
have known Donna since her diaper- 
days. 

Big spotlight on the social scene 
lights up with the Christmas dinner at 
the Lutheran Church, 1233 Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, on December 11. 
It will be the kickoff for all the big 
holiday celebrations and is being given 
by the California alumni (both Berke¬ 
ley and Riverside Schools) in the church 
parish hall. A big time is planned, and 
it will be fun to get together with 
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schoolday friends. Virginia Moon of 
833-C, South 4th Street, Alhambra, is 
busily mailing out circulars advertis¬ 
ing the gathering. 

Mrs. Harry Banks of Los Angeles 
spent all of August and September on 
vacation back in Iowa, returning home 
the first of October. Going by train 
to Des Moines, Mrs. Banks spent three 
weeks with friends and former class¬ 
mates. Mr. and Mrs. Russell Herbold, 
visiting the local club, and taking in 
the Iowa convention picnic at Water¬ 
loo where she met many old friends 
she had not seen for over thirty years. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Ennen drove her to 
visit her hometown, Fort Dodge, wher' 
sho spent two weeks before going on 
to Mason City to see her sister Grace 
and spend a few days with Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Poshustu. She also called 
on Mr, and Mrs. Carl Barnd and her 
schoolday classmate, Edwin Johnson, 
and his wife. It was quite a trip and 
one Mrs. Banks will not soon forget. 

Anna Kenney Kett passed away at 
her home in Gardena on May 29 after 
suffering from a heart ailment for 
several years. Surviving are her hus¬ 
band, Robert Kett, a graduate of the 
Berkeley School Class of 1908, a son, 
Kenneth, and a daughter, Anna Lou. 

The Elbert Dowlings of Oakland were 
pleasantly surprised with a thirtieth 
anniversary dinner during the past 
summer, on August 6 to be exact. A 
large number of friends gathered for 
the occasion to enjoy a fine dinner 
and present the Dowlings with beau¬ 
tiful gifts. 

We have just learned that Miss Caro¬ 
line Jessie Crawford of Berkeley pass¬ 
ed away at her home July 10 after 
a long illness. Miss Crawford was 82 
and a charter member of the Lutheran 
Memorial Church of the Deaf in Oak¬ 
land and its treasurer for 25 years. She 
graduated from the Berkeley School 
with the Class of 1898. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Sheehy of 
Duluth, Minnesota, were visitors at the 
Long Beach Club October 8. Jodie 
and Selma Rogers of Bakersfield. Ed¬ 
die Ferraro of El Cajon, and Francis 
E. Kuntz of Sacramento were also 
visiting in town. Edward and Florence 
Markum were other visitors to Long 
Beach that same evening, being on va¬ 
cation from their home in faraway 
Rome, New York. 

Last minute news concerns the mar¬ 
riage of Velma Schumacher and Wesley 
Willis in Los Angeles on Sunday after¬ 
noon, October 16; Joe and Cora Park 
of San Pedro celebrated their 22nd 
anniversary September 24, and their 
son, Billy, and daughter, Carol, took 
them out to dinner; Julian and Lucille 
Gardner were at the Long Beach Club 
October 8 staging a quiet celebration 
of their own for their 20th anniversary; 
Frank and Pat Luna of Lynnwood 
commemorated their anniversary by 
dining at the swank Reef Restaurant 
in Long Beach, and John took wife 
Jerry to a birthday dinner at the Reef 
October 16. Son Johnny surprised his 
mother with a brief two-day visit upon 
his return from Coast Guard duty in 
the Pacific; the Melvin O’Neal family 
of Santa Ana entertained a small group 


at their lovely new home October 22 
with some of Irene’s famous Mexican 
cooking. 

Loel Schreiber was injured in an 
automobile accident on October 15. 
She was taken to a Santa Monica 
hospital in what was first thought 


Southern Californians 
Organize Camera Club 

Camera fans who are lucky enough 
to reside in Southern California have 
a fine outlet for their talents and 
interests. 

The Southern California Camera 
Club of the Deaf was organized in the 
late fall of 1957 in Los Angeles. The 
main purpose of this group is to im¬ 
prove, to learn the different methods 
of taking color pictures, and to enter 
active competition against similar clubs 
with hearing memberships. 

They are proud to be one of the 
seventy-odd member clubs of the Sou¬ 
thern California Council of Camera 
Clubs. These clubs are interested in all 
phases of photography and are located 
all over Southern California. Once a 
month all dlubs meet for competi¬ 
tion. The deaf group specializes in color 
slides covering many different cate¬ 
gories, such as landscape, portrait, still 
life, and close-up subjects. They meet 
the challenge of submitting color slides 
to gain points with the hope of winning 
awards and honorable mention. 

After two years of organizing and 
working out meetings, the SCC joined 
the Southern California Council of 
Camera Clubs. The SCCD meets once 


to be a critical condition, but sub¬ 
sequently was able to go home. The 
accident was a collision between her 
car and that of another driver, who 
was killed. The mishap occurred at 
the intersection of 80th Street and 
Sepulveda Boulevard in Los Angeles. 


a month on the third Friday at various 
places but is seeking a permanent 
place. Speakers and judges with inter¬ 
preters appear at monthly meetings, 
with the objective of studying to im¬ 
prove the club’s standards of color 
photography. The members enter active 
color slide competition on the first Fri¬ 
day of each month with other clubs 
for the hearing. 

The following Southern Californians 
are members: David W. Balacaier, Fred 
Lessing, Maurice Richter, Adele Podol¬ 
sky, Dorothy Shapiro, Nathan Shapiro, 
Ralph Mebane, Milton Pink, Sherman 
Keyser, Ralston Walker, Carl Wild- 
hagen, Elliott Fromberg, Bert Gross- 
man, and Abe Winzelberg. 

Any deaf person interested in im¬ 
proving and learning to take better 
color slides with either 35 mm. or 
2V4 x 2 V 4 slides is invited to visit the 
club meetings. Write to David W. Bala¬ 
caier, 8337 Blackburn Avenue, Los 
Angeles 48, California. 
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This picture was taken at a recent meeting of the Southern California 
Camera Club of the Deaf in Los Angeles. Seated (facing the camera) is 
Mrs. Verda M. Law, who was interpreter. Standing next to her behind the 
screen is David W. Balacaier. The others are members of the club and their 
wives. The shot was made by Mrs. Louis Kay, whose husband was the 

speaker of the evening. 
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SPORTING AROUND 

_ With Art Kruger _ 


John Rybak—25 Years at St. Mary's 

The Sisters of St. Josepih at St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, 
N. Y., gave a reception in honor of 
John B. Rybak on Monday evening, 
February 1, 1960, at the school. 

The occasion marked the 25th anni¬ 
versary of Rybak’s association with the 
school. 

Rybak’s heart was full to see so many 
of his former students come to honor 
him. It was a great affair with many 
notable guests. To top it all, the Kiwa- 
nis Club gave him the “Distinguished 
Achievement Award for Service to 
Youth” attested by a Pop Warner Con¬ 
ference All-America Award. Recently 
Rybak was honored by being selected 
as the “Coach of the Decade” by The 
Silent Worker. So it has been a great 
year for him. 

During his 25 years with St. Mary’s, 
Rybak has rewritten the record book, 
both for regular season and Eastern 
Schools for the Deaf basketball tourna¬ 
ment play. And he certainly has be¬ 
come one of the greatest names in 
school for the deaf basketball history, 
overshadowing even the coaching likes 
of Fred Burbank of New Jersey and 
George W. Harlow of Mt. Airy. 

NOW HOW DO YOU start a story 
un John Rybak? 

Usually, when a feature story is 
written on some person, there is one 
“tag” that you can use to tie the whole 
story together. 

But, with John Rybak, there are just 
too many important things to consider 
to use just one “tag.” 

And, no matter how you try, you 
probably couldn’t do justice to him or 
to the story—simply because there is 
not enough space. You’d have to write 
a book to satisfy everyone. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago John 
Rybak was a star athlete at Canisius 
College. Even though this country was 
in the depths of a depression, he could 
have had the pick of any number of 
jobs after his graduation that year— 
1935. 

However, the foresight of three indi¬ 
viduals saw ihow really tremendous a 
man John P. Rybak was and realized 
the truly altruistic nature of this man 
who excelled in every sport that he 
ever had participated in at Canisius— 
football, basketball, and baseball. 


The first individual who was destined 
to shape Rybak’s career was Rev. 
Francis X. Dougherty, S.J., then dean 
of Canisius College. 

“Father Dougherty heard of an open¬ 
ing at St. Mary’s to direct a farm pro¬ 
gram Foe sisters were planning,” Rybak 
said, “and he arranged for an appoint¬ 
ment for me with Mother Constantia, 
head of the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
the diocese, and Sister Rose Gertrude, 
superior of the home.” 

THOSE WERE THE other two per¬ 
sons who helped shape Rybak’s career. 

“I met the sisters one day after 
class at Canisius, but they told me 
Fiat they had decided to abandon the 
farm project,” he said. “So I went 
back to Father Dougherty to tell him 
the facts.” 

But, these two nuns realized that in 
John Rybak they had met a “human 
gold mine” so they created a job where 
none existed because they realized his 
potential. 

“Mother Constantina and Sister Rose 
Gertrude called me back a few days 
later and asked me to join the faculty, 
although they said they didn’t have 
any particular job in mind for me,” he 
said. 

“I accepted although I had never 
been in contact with deaf people be¬ 
fore and didn’t know the sign lan¬ 
guage.” 

His potential value to the school be¬ 
gan to come to the fore almost imme¬ 
diately—just from his attitude toward 
it. 

RYBAK NOT ONLY started an ath¬ 
letic program, but he also began teach¬ 
ing bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
other business courses. 

But, these were not the only things 
he did. To become better acquainted 
with the youngsters, Rybak lived in 
with them for three years. 

“I found I could learn more about 
the deaf through living with them, 
so for three years I got up with them, 
ate with them, taught them, and then 
put them to bed,” he said. 

“I also found that the sign language 
didn’t take me too long before I could 
make myself understood.” 

DURING HIS EARLY years at St. 
Mary’s, Rybak also played professional 
basketball with the Buffalo Bisons but 
had to drop it because of the added 



John Rybak has completed 25 years 
as coach at St. Mary's School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo/ New York. Many hon¬ 
ors have come his way in recognition 
of his achievements in athletic 
circles, and he is acclaimed for his 
warm interest in the deaf in other 
spheres. 

responsibilities he took on as the years 
went by. 

One of the most important things he 
undertook was the placement of boys 
and girls who graduated from St. 
Mary’s. 

“This is a very difficult thing to do,” 
Rybak said. “The general public still 
considers them as bad risks in any 
occupation so, for the most part, placing 
them in jobs as members of the com¬ 
munity who can add to tihe community 
is a hard thing to convince most em¬ 
ployers.” 

IN THE WAR years the deaf were 
not too hard to place as many factories 
needed them, and the deaf proved to 
be, in most cases, very adequate for 
their jobs. 

“But, employers’ memories proved 
to be very short,” Rybak added. “As 
soon as there were any layoffs, the 
deaf usually were the persons turned 
out first. 

“This same thing is true today when¬ 
ever there is a slight recession. The 
deaf lose their jobs. 

“The only way this can be over¬ 
come is through the education of the 
public showing them that because 
people are deaf they are not unintelli¬ 
gent. 

“It is true that they may not be 
ab]e to learn as fast or even as well 
as the normal person, but this is due 
only to tlhe fact that so much of a 
person’s learning is tied in with sound. 
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“But in places where the deaf have 
been accepted, they have proven that 
in the greatest number of cases they 
can do their jobs just as efficiently 
as the person with normal hearing 
working with them can do.” 

RYBAK ALSO STATED tjhat the 
prejudice of people is hard to under¬ 
stand. 

“If one deaf person proves to be ir¬ 
responsible, shiftless or even dishonest, 
people turn around and draw the erro¬ 
neous conclusion that all the deaf are 
that way. 

“Employers use this false reason in 
refusing to hire the deaf. 

“But, tell me this, if a person of 
Irish, Polish, German, or French de¬ 
scent is proven to be dishonest or 
incompetent, does tfhis mean that the 
employer would not hire another per¬ 
son of that nationality?” 

“Of course not,” Rybak emphasized. 
“But that is just what faces the deaf 
when one of them turns sour. In this 
respect, people’s prejudice against the 
deaf has not advanced materially since 
the Middle Ages.” 

RYBAK, OF COURSE, is best noted 
for his tremendous achievements in 
atlhletics at St. Mary’s, and he has used 
these achievements to further the 
cause of his pupils. 

“Teaching sports to the boys at St. 
Mary’s proved to be a very hard task,” 
Rybak stated. This was not due to any 
lack of enthusiasm, but was due to 
a fundamental thing in sports—the 
sense of balance. 

Rybak first had to develop a sense 
of balance in his athletes before Uhe 
basic essentials of any sport could be 
taught to them. 

That he did this exceptionally well 
can be proven by his better than .600 
percentage that he has rung up at St. 
Mary’s. 

MANY OF HIS teams, whether tihey 
be basketball, track, baseball, or foot¬ 
ball, have gone through the season 
undefeated and his teams have com¬ 
peted against the best in the Diocese 
of Buffalo as well as those from other 
parts of the country. 

And when you realize that at best 
Rybak has 25 lads to choose from in 
the entire school, his achievements be¬ 
come even more remarkable. 

During his years at St. Mary’s, he 
has been tendered many offers from 
all parts of the country to leave the 
school and become director of athletics 
or coach at some other institution—at 
a much higher salary than St. Mary’s 
can afford. 

HIS ANSWER TO these offers shows 


a spirit of Christianity that could be 
well copied by any person who desires 
to join the lay apostlate movement. 

“I consider my position at St. Mary’s 
as something God intended for me to 
do as my job in life,” he said. “There¬ 
fore, I cannot leave since I feel that I 
would be defeating my true destiny. 
This is the job God gave me to do, and 
I’ll stay here as long as the sisters 
feel I am a help to the children.” 

Rybak has won many honors in con¬ 
nection with his work at St. Mary’s, 
one of which was being named the 
Catholic Coach of the Year in the 
United States in 1955. 

He was also one of the founders of 
the Western New York Catholic High 
School Athletic Association back in 
the days when only six high schools 
were members. 

SOME OF THE athletes he has de¬ 
veloped at St. Mary’s include Nat 
Echols, Frank Drone, Danny Pordam, 
Hilary Heck, Bob Lagomarisini, Quen¬ 
tin Amati, Kevin Milligan, Francis 
Berst, Bill Schwall, Bill Tulloch, Glenn 
Wolfangle, Tom Ripic, and Kevin Kel¬ 
ley—all famous for their endeavors in 
Western New York. And all of them 
except Wolfangle, Ripic, and Kelley 
are also well known in the AAAD cir¬ 
cles, Wolfangle just graduated, and 
both Kelley and Ripic are still at St. 
Mary’s. Kelley and Ripic, by the way, 
will represent the United States at 
the forthcoming International Games 
for the Deaf at Helsinki, Finland, Au¬ 
gust 6-10, 1961. 

Rybak is married and the father of 
one boy, David, a student at Gannon 
College in Erie, Pennsylvania. 

AAAD President Vic Galloway Speaks 

Once again the basketball season is 
nearly upon us. All around attention 
is being turned towards Little Rock 
and Helsinki, Finland. The AAAD 
President Vic Galloway of Santa 
Clara, California, would like to touch 
upon a few items in this column as 
follows: 

Coming AAAD Tournaments 

1961—Little Rock . . . Although the 
AAAD does not and should not dabble 
in outside politics, it would be of 
interest to our patrons to know that 
Governor Orval Faubus was reelected 
for another term. We have in our files 
a personal letter from him stating that 
colored basketball players will be al¬ 
lowed to participate in the 17th An¬ 
nual Basketball Tournament in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Well-known Luther 
Shibley sent the AAAD president a 


copy of the July 27 issue of THE 
ARKANSAS GAZETTE, one of Little 
Rock’s leading daily newspapers, 
wherein were articles dealing with 
AAAD Tournament. Houston Nutt,, the 
able public relations man for Shibley, 
has been heading a drive for funds. 
Luther informs us that they already 
have $1200 in ads from local firms 
and expect three or four more thous¬ 
ands. One thing that is assured us 
beyond doubt will be the famous 
Southern Hospitality so make your 
plans now to take this one in. Little 
Rock will be also the scene of interest¬ 
ing developments and important de¬ 
cisions pertaining to the International 
Games for the Deaf. 

1962— Denver ... At this time the 
Denver people are hard at work get¬ 
ting their recently-acquired club build¬ 
ing ready for a grand opening. With 
this detail taken care of shortly they 
will begin to buckle down to the task 
of raising funds for the 18th AAAD 
Tournament in lovely Denver. Plans 
are now being drawn up, details taking 
form, committees being set up, and the 
whole tournament machinery will then 
be shifted into high gear. 

1963— Hollywood . . . The Hollywood 
people have ALREADY started staging 
benefit parties to raise funds for the 
19th AAAD Tournament. The Los 
Angeles area simply drips with people 
loaded with ability, talent, and tour¬ 
nament know-how, and Hollywood has 
been assured that it may dip its hands 
into this reservoir of managerial skill 
and gorge itself on the ready help. 
We may see the first lady chairman 
of a National Basketball Tournament 
at Hollywood! She is our Lil Skinner 
who was the main guiding force be¬ 
hind Hollywood’s campaign to land the 
1963 Tournament. 

1964—Anybody? ... At this date 
we have no definite bidder for the 
TWENTIETH Annual AAAD Tourna¬ 
ment. There were feelers from Phila¬ 
delphia, but no committments have 
been made. Interested parties should 
contact the AAAD Secretary-Treasurer, 
James A. Barrack, 1525 Cottage Lane, 
Towson 4, Maryland. 

Afiermalh of Recent Tournament 

I960—Detroit . . . Reports have it 
that the MCAD, host of the recent 
AAAD National Basketball Tourna¬ 
ment in Detroit, was able to realize a 
modest profit. Secretary-Treasurer Bar¬ 
rack reports that the Detroit people 
have not yet closed books so we do not 
yet know the exact sum realized for 
AAAD treasury via the registration 
fees. We, however, know that is should 
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be substantial, and the AAAD really 
needs it! The concensus concerning the 
Detroit Tournament was that it was 
major league all the way. 



John O. Clark, of Binghamton, New 
York, is the AAAD's ace solicitor in 
the drive for funds to send the USA 
team to the International Games for 
the Deaf in Finland next summer. 
To date he has collected over $450. 

International Games for the Deaf 

1961—Helsinki . . . Art Kruger the 
genius behind many successful athletic 
ventures and the Father of the AAAD, 
has done it again. He has prepared a 
list of notable American athletes who 
should make up the USA team for the 
International Games for the Deaf to be 
held in Helsinki, Finland, August 6-10. 
This team, if successfully recruited, 
should prove to be among the most 
powerful teams at the Games and 
should bring home many gold medals. 
To ferret out the best athletes, Kruger 
had to wade through mountains of 
letters, school publications, and news¬ 
paper clippings and sort out names of 
athletes and their records. He carried 
on correspondence with many leading 
sports editors and athletic directors. 
The results is monumental. The “Olym¬ 
pic” venture deserves our support, and 
we know we can depend on you good 
Americans to come through for your 
country again. 

Tours . . . Max Friedman threw up 
a “distress signal” sometime ago. The 
tour plans have gotten so big that it 
was obvious to the IG Committee that 
additional help was needed. Towards 
this end Lenny Warshawsky was roped 
in. This was very necessary to assure 
the American tourists of a well-planned 


and conducted tour. Warshawsky, 
better known as “War,” will also assist 
other members of the committee where 
needed. Friedman and S. Robey Burns 
recently flew to Europe by invitation 
of the Held Bureau. They went over 
part of the planned route to be taken 
by American tourists and “sampled” 
lodgings. They requested and success¬ 
fully obtained some changes. 

While we are on the subject of Inter¬ 
national Games, the AAAD president 
would like to discuss one popular mis¬ 
conception of (how the USA basketball 
team will be selected. Contrary to 
many beliefs, the championship team 
of the Little Rock AAAD Tournament 
will not NECESSARILY become the 
USA team AUTOMATICALLY. The 
USA team shall be designated by the 
IG Committee ONLY. CERTAINLY, 
the outcome of the AAAD Tournament 
will influence the committee’s selec¬ 
tion greatly. By the same token, the 
USA basketball team coach will be 
selected by the same group. Nothing is 
“automatic.” A formidable array of 
USA athletes and teams can best be 
selected by this committee who will 
have had the opportunity to canvass 
all parts of the nation for the best 
possible talent. This is no easy task 
so please bear with the IG Committee! 

Another "Deaf Olympic" 
Swimming Prospect 

We got a letter from Dr. Edmund B. 
Boatner regarding Judie Stein. 

We got a letter from Dr. Byron B. 
Burnes regarding Judie Stein. 

We got a letter from Max Friedman 
regarding Judie Stein. 

And finally we got a letter from 
her mother, Mrs. Mary G. Stein. 

Judie certainly is an excellent swim¬ 
mer and is one of the outstanding pros¬ 
pects for the USA “Deaf Olympic” 
swimming team. She has received quite 
a few awards and among them are the 
Surf Club Trophies for 1959 when she 
placed first in seven events, both 
swimming and diving. During this past 
summer she won first place in the 
senior one meter springboard diving, 
second place in the senior 100 yard 
freestyle, and third place in the senior 
50 yard freestyle. This event was the 
Greater New Haven AAU Swimming 
and Diving Meet for 1960, held at the 
Wilbur Cross High School pool in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Judie is entering her sophomore 
year at the American School for the 
Deaf and is sixteen years old. 

Harry Burke, the swimming coach 



Judie Ann Stein, of New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut, is another fine prospect for 
the USA International Games swim¬ 
ming team. She is 16 and a sopho¬ 
more at the American School for the 

Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut. 

at Yale University, has been most help¬ 
ful in coaching Judie during the last 
summer. 

Her best time for the 100 meter free¬ 
style is 1:25 and 1:38 for the 100 meter 
breast stroke. These times are excel¬ 
lent, and Judie is qualified. 

Judie, by the way, has been active 
as a Girl Scout since she was eight 
years old, enjoying camp life for five 
years. Following that she attended 
Camp Laurelwood where she won the 
coveted award “Best All Round Camp¬ 
er.” Camp Laurelwood is located in 
Madison, Connecticut, and is sponsored 
by the Jewish Community Center of 
New Haven for the benefit of all chil¬ 
dren in the area. 


The 

N. A. D. 

Is Your Association 

★ 

If you are not a member, enroll 

Dollar-A-Month Club 

★ 

See your State Chairman or 
write the Home Office 
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Deaf movie goers who have relied to 
a great extent on foreign films for 
the'.r cinema entertainment during past 
years are well aware of basic differ¬ 
ences between American movies and 
those produced abroad. Normally, the 
home-produced film has a plot of some 
kind—boy gets girl—crook gets it in 
the neck—and so on. Sometimes these 
stories are almost as thin as the pro¬ 
verbial soup made from the shadow 
of a pigeon that starved to death. But, 
strong or weak, the usual American 
movie tells a story of some kind. 

With the European film it may be 
different. Often the story is more or 
less incidental if, indeed, it can be 
detected at all. Development of a mood, 
picturing character, commenting on 
every day life—these are the kinds of 
things foreign producers and directors 
are more often concerned with. 

The difference in attitude might be 
compared to the difference between 
continental cooking and that of the 
Middle West. In Dubuque, Iowa, a good 
meat, potato, and gravy man is likely 
to be a successful cook. In Paris or 
Marseilles a chef might be better 
known for his delicate seasoning of 
some rare tidbit. You might say it is a 
case of filling vs. flavor. 

The production of such a screen tid¬ 
bit is seen in Claude Autant-Lara’s 
French film, “Four Bags Full,” released 
this month by Captioned Films for 
the Deaf. In this Paris-laid yarn, two 
male characters played by Frenchmen 
Bovril and Jean Gabin spend most 
of their time walking, walking, walk¬ 
ing, but get practically nowhere. 

The purpose of their tramp across 
Paris is to carry in four suitcases, 
the carved-up meat of a pig intended 
for black market sale during the Nazi 
occupation. The brushes of these two 
characters with the police and the 
Germans provide some excitement, 
while a comedy element is introduced 
by a following of hungry dogs that 
tag along and finally succeed in get¬ 
ting their teeth into a few choice pork 
chops. 

If the drills of fear at the threat of 
capture by the Nazis are less spine 
tingling than they might be, and if 
the laughter in the comedy scenes is 


not too loud, it is well to remember 
that excitement and amusement were 
not the director’s chief aim. What he 
does seem to be trying to say is that 
many of life’s experiences carry us to 
or over the brink of defeat, that in 
these experiences people show a cour¬ 
age of sorts, but that they often act 
in foolish and unexplained ways. When 
seen from this viewpoint the picture 
makes sense and may be good enough 
to have earned the grand prize it re¬ 
ceived at the International Film Festi¬ 
val in Venice in 1956. 

One of the problems in making this 
picture ready for use in the CFD pro¬ 
gram was that of taking out a few 
captions. In the French dialogue there 
is plenty of language which, if in Eng¬ 
lish, would never pass any American 
board of review. The caption writer 
who prepared the film for general cir¬ 
culation threw in a few cuss words 
here and there. Since captioned films 
circulate to church groups and schools 
as well as to adult groups and clubs, 
it was necessary to clip out these 
“shockers.” Their absence will in no 
way reduce enjoyment of the picture 
by adults and will make it far more 
acceptable for others. 

* * * 

Other foreign films to be in free 
circulation before this appears in print 
are “Gates of Paris,” another French 
production, naturally, and an Italian 
subject called “Lady in the Painting.” 
The first of these is a story of sus¬ 
pense that builds up around the efforts 
of a small group of people to hide a 
criminal who is sought by the police. 

“Lady in the Painting” is a sensi¬ 
tive story about the friendship of two 
boys. It was an award winner at the 
Venice Film Festival of 1955 and also 
won approval by the International 
Catholic Film Office. It is not sectarian, 
however. 

While these films may not fill the 
bill entirely in terms of what deaf 
groups wish to see, they have the one 
advantage of being immediately avail¬ 
able with captions at a time when 
the film cupboard is all but bare. 

^ ^ ^ 

The first of a group of films being 
captioned by J. Pierre Rakow, an “old 


China hand” in the films for the deaf 
program, are now beginning to circu¬ 
late. He has employed a photographic 
process of captioning that gives very 
satisfactory results and justifies the 
name of his private company “Superior 
Films.” 

Answers to True or False 

(See page 13) 

1. False. But they have the right to 
debate. 

2. True. If he or she is a member 
of the local. Robert’s Rules of Order 
says, “The honorary officer neither 
gives or takes away any of his or her 
rights, except that entitles him or her 
to be present and to speak at the meet¬ 
ings.” BUT if he or she is not a mem¬ 
ber of the local, he or she may not 
hold office, and the above statement 
is false. 

3. False. Unless ordered by a vote 
of the assembly or authorized by the 
by-laws. But if authorized by the by¬ 
laws, his appointment is final unless 
there is a provision in the by-laws 
that requires the approval of the ap¬ 
pointment by the president. Robert’s 
says, “The president with power to 
appoint a committee carries with it the 
power to appoint and fill vacancy that 
may arise in the committee. The re¬ 
signation of a member of a committee 
should be addressed to the appointing 
power only.” 

4. True. 

5. True. Unless a member claims 
first to move to adjourn. 

6. True. Because they are not legiti¬ 
mate motions. The secretary should 
record only what is done by a vote 
of the assembly, not what is said. 

7. True. Unless the troublesome 
member quickly apologizes for his un¬ 
intentional harshness. If the Chair is 
still not satisfied, it is then up to the 
assembly to decide whether or not 
he may be permitted to continue his 
speaking. 

8. False. However, he may recom¬ 
mend a member to the Chair, but the 
Chair himself appoints a program of¬ 
ficer and submits same to vote by 
general consent or by a majority vote. 
The vote need not be by ballot. 

9. True. This is usually done in 
the presence of the secretary, treasur¬ 
er, or custodian. 

10. False. Such action must be 
authorized by the assembly in advance, 
before the chairman assumes the re¬ 
sponsibility of the affair. 
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Home Office Notes 


By Dr. Byron B. Burnes 


The Miami (Florida) Association of 
the Deaf has elected Ralph Sasser to 
head the local committee in charge 
of arrangements for the 1962 conven¬ 
tion to be sponsored by the Miami As¬ 
sociation. We shall properly introduce 
Mr. Sasser in these pages in a forth¬ 
coming issue. The Miami folks are 
building up a committee, and they have 
settled on July 1-7, 1962, as the date 
for the convention. We shall be hearing 
more from Miami soon, and as soon 
as the committee has its work more 
fully organized, we shall be able to 
give more detailed information on plans 
for the convention. 

An official of the Nebraska Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf has requested informa¬ 
tion on deaf drivers, which has been 
sent him. Threats to deaf drivers have 
been rumored from time to time since 
an Omaha judge condemned deaf driv¬ 
ers some time ago. An Associated Press 
clipping sent to us states that the Ne¬ 
braska Association of Insurance Agents 
has recommended a compulsory re¬ 
examination law for drivers, requesting 
that a medical board be established 
to make final determination of the 
physical fitness of drivers every four 
years. There has been a rumor, also, 
that the Traffic Safety Committee of the 
State Medical Association was consider¬ 
ing possible legislative action pertain¬ 
ing to handicapped drivers. Naturally, 
there is no objection to physical ex¬ 
aminations of drivers and other such 
regulatory measures as long as they 
do not single out the deaf for some 
unjustified charge. The Nebraska Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf is to be commended 
on its alertness in preparing to oppose 
any discriminatory action which may 
appear. 

The Home Office has been compiling 
a directory of churches among the deaf 
to answer the increasing number of 
inquiries we have been receiving as 
to church activities. Thanks to the 
many ministers and other church work¬ 
ers wh|o have been answering our 
requests for information. 

Some time ago we mentioned the 
possibility of holding a convention of 
the N.A.D. aboard ship on an Atlantic 
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cruise. Now a suggestion has come that 
we take to the air and convene on 
some luxury spot in the Pacific or the 
Caribbean, or elsewhere. The tourist 
people tell us they can fly our mem¬ 
bers to a convention in Nassau or 
Hawaii, and the cost will not be any 
more than the cost of one of our usual 
conventions. This is just another idea 
we present for our members to think 
over, if they wish. 

The Home Office staff rejoices with 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Pick on the birth 
of a daughter on November 5. Mrs. 
Pick is our Delta, former Home Office 
Manager. Weighing in at eight pounds, 
the daughter is named Delta Marie. 

The Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf has sent the N.A.D. a check for 
$279.00 to pay its quota in full for this 
year. Thanks to Tennessee. Word has 
been received from Kentucky that 
plans are being made to raise the Ken¬ 
tucky Association quota. 

President Burnes attended a meeting 
at San Francisco State College on Oc¬ 
tober 18 as a member of the planning 
committee to prepare the agenda for 
an institute for psychologists to be held 
in San Francisco in February. The 
institute is to be financed by a grant 
from the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the purpose is to 
acquaint psychologists of the western 
states with the problems of the deaf 
and deafness, so that they may be of 
assistance to rehabilitation agencies 
and others engaged in efforts to help 
the deaf. Dr. Boyce R. Williams came 
from Washington, D. C., to help with 
the meeting. 

Members who attended the Dallas 
convention of the N.A.D. will regret 
to learn that Dave Wilson has found 
it necessary to resign as chairman of 
the N.A.D. Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee. due to the pressure of many other 
duties. In his place, Robert G. Sander¬ 
son of Utah, a member of the original 
Ways and Means Committee, has been 
named chairman. Mr. Sanderson has 
started correspondence with the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, and he will 
soon be ready to contact the state asso¬ 


ciations. Mr. Wilson will continue as 
a helpful member of the committee. In 
order to have the different sections 
of the country better represented on 
the committee, Mr. Charles M. Mc- 
Neilly, Jr., of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
has been appointed to the committee 
to represent the Southeast. We are 
grateful to Mr. McNeilly for his will¬ 
ingness to serve on this important com¬ 
mittee. 

Perhaps we should have mentioned 
this in the item elsewhere regarding 
\state quotas, but in these Notes we 
take things as they come. The Montana 
Association of the Deaf has sent the 
N.A.D. $133.50 to meet its quota. In 
a letter accompanying the check, 
Treasurer Darwin Younggren says, “I 
feel the quota is appropriate for .the 
size of membership of our association. 
We shall endeavor to.get more mem¬ 
bers . . . and raise our quota for the 
N.A.D.” Such spirit among our mem¬ 
ber associations indicate that the bud¬ 
get adopted at Dallas will be raised. 
It might be well to mention here that 
if Montana and other state associations 
increase their membership, this will 
not mean a higher quota under the 
present budget plan. It will mean a 
proportionately lower cost per mem¬ 
ber since the quota will remain the 
same. 

The Home Office has received a letter 
from a lady whose husband recently 
lost his power of speech through a 
form of paralysis. She wanted to know 
how she and her husband could learn 
the sign language so they could com¬ 
municate more freely. We sent her 
some alphabet cards and advised her 
and her husband to mingle with the 
deaf of their city, giving them the 
address of their club for the deaf. 

A number of persons from widely 
scattered sections have sent the Home 
Office clippings of an Associated Press 
item telling about a traffic court judge 
in Louisville, Kentucky, who made 
the remark that “a deaf person should 
not be eligible for a driver’s license.” 
Like all others who utter such none- 
sense, the judge probably doesn’t know 
anything about the deaf. We have 
written him a letter, telling him some 
of the facts about deaf drivers and 
requesting him to retract. We hope to 
get something into the Associated Press 
circuit refuting the judge’s remarks. 

These are the highlights of the past 
month. We have received the usual 
requests for information and for litera¬ 
ture on different subjects pertaining 
to the deaf, and all requests have been 
answered. The office staff has been 
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busy the past month processing the 
many memberships recorded at the 
Dallas convention. This entailed a 
huge amount of work which had not 
been anticipated, and, added to the 
usual office routine, it has taken a 
long time. Having learned from this 
experience, we shall take steps in 1962 
to get the membership receipts pro¬ 
cessed immediately after the conven¬ 
tion. To those members whose acknowl¬ 
edgements were delayed, we express 
our regrets and our thanks for their 
patience. A new list of members of the 
Order of Georges appears in this issue. 
It was delayed because of the necessity 
of completing the work from the Dallas 
convention. 


NAD HONOR ROLL 

The Order of the Georges 

Again this month we take pride in 
listing the staunchest supporters of the 
National Association of the Deaf, the 
members of the Order of the Georges. 
They have kept up their payments for 
three years or more as Dollar-a-Month 
Clubbers or as members in other N.A.D. 
classifications. Changes since the last 
listing are indicated by bold type. May 
the roster continue to grow! 

Alabama 

Mrs. Edna H. Baynes 
Wright S. Gilchrist 
Matt A. Horn 

Arizona 

Jerry L. Cunningham 
§Viio Don Diego 

Chrisoula Poulos 

Arkansas 

Mrs. Joe H. Moore 

Miss Carmen Slaven 

California 

Helen Arbuthnot 

Joe Bertorelli 

Henry E. Bruns 

Lenore Bible 

Dr. and Mrs. B. B. Burnes 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 

Kenneth R. Colley 

Willa K. Dudley 

Sadie Epstein 

Morris Fahr 

Jane Fulkerson 

Ralph V. Jordan 

Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Miss Teddy Kobotsu 

Joanne Kovach 

Felix A. Kowalewski 

Eva S. Kruger 

Edward W. Miland, Sr. 

Madeline F. Musmano 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 

Lyndia W. Quigley 

Helen C. Wallace 

Arthur B. Willis 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Willman 

Mr. and Mrs. George R. Young 


Colorado 
Frank Blankis 

Rev. H. E. Grace 

Connecticut 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Clark 
§Michael Lapides 

District of Columbia 
Robert E. Christenberry 

Delaware 

Florida 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Lillie Jacobson 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Violet B. Gooding 

Don Pettingill 

Illinois 

Virginia Fitzgerald 
James N. Orman 
Leonard Warshawsky 

Indiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hinkley 

Charles E. Whisman 

Iowa 

Ernest G. Langenberg 

Kansas 

Mrs. Sarah Connacher 

Pauline M. Conwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dierking 

Frank Doctor 

Mrs. Dorothy Rae Field 

Fern M. Foltz 

Harold Kistler 

Herbert Larson 

Francis J. Mog 

Mina Munz 

Billy G. Nedrow 

Mrs. Percy Pywell 

Harry B. Shibley, Sr. 

Mrs. Sadie Tipton 

Kentucky 

Dr. George M. McClure, Sr. 

Louisiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Mowad 
*William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 

Henry Soland, Jr. 

Maryland 

James E. Burnette 
Lee Henry Dorsey 
Ray Kauffman 

S. Rozelle McCall 

Boyce R. Williams 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ben J. Beaver 
Stahl Butler 
Robert Christian 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Crawford, Sr. 
Robert G. Davies 
Oscar M. Hoffman 
§Leo H. Kuehn 

Minnesota 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Helmer Hagel 
Phillip E. Cadwell 


Lyle E. Hansen 
Mrs. Michael Harrer 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kulhman 

Marvin Marshall 

William L. Nelson 

Frank S. Millan 

Clara Montgomery 

§Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 

Willis Sweezo 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Von Hippel 
Marlene Von Hippel 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton L. Winston 
Muriel Young 

Mississippi 

Elmer V. Peters 

Missouri 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl R. Buelteman, Sr. 
G. Dewey Coats 

Joe Falgier 

Mrs. Philip Goldansky 

Georgetta Graybill 

Charles R. Green 

Mrs. Raymond Halbach 

Bessie T. Hunt 

Frank O. Sanders 

§Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemar.n 

Montana 

Richard Eide 

Selmer Flaskerud 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson 

Walter C. Herbold 

Lyle A. Olson 

Walter Schley 

Roy Tuggle 

Nebraska 

Mr. and Mrs. Riley E. Anthony 
Nora V. Nanney 

New Jersey 

Frank W. Hoppaugh 

New Mexico 

Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 

New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman 

Eleanor Atwater 

Doris Erb 

Angelo Giansanti 

Armando Giansanti 

§Seymour Gross 

Margaret E. Jackson 

§Dr. Marcus L. Kenner 

Mr. and Mrs. LeGrand Kloch 

Meyer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Renner 
Mario L. Santin 
William A. Summerson 

North Carolina 

Asa L. Ryan 

North Dakota 
Kenneth L. Blackhurst 

Philip Frelich 
Katherine Kuntz 
Christian Schumacker 

Ohio 

William Littleton Alexander 
Bessie F. Ayers 
*Harry Benet 

§Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 

Duke Connell 

Mrs. Lillian Friedman 

Josephine Hartzell 

Charles J. Miller 

Charles R. Millei 
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Norbert Pilliod 
Frank A. Boldizsar 

Oklahoma 
Lena Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Mrs. Edith B. Hayes 
Darrel Lyday 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Ben Neathery 
Mrs. George S. Price 

Edwin Westlake 

Rachel K. Wood 


Oregon 

John Kauffman 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith F. Lange 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 

Pennsylvania 

Nelson C. Boyer 

Francis M. Holliday 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 

Mrs. Laura Turechek 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. /Armstrong 

Wallace S. Norwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


Texas 

Kathryn Caldcluegh 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph D. Gamblin 

Mrs. Osa Hazel 

Vivian Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. McAlister 

S. E. Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
H. B. Stanley, Jr. 


Utah 

Arthur W. Wenger 
Ray G. Wenger 

Charles H. Whipple 


Virginia 

Frank H. Creasy 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Isadore Hurowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashland 
Herbert L. Pickell, Jr. 
Margaret Sprinkel 
John Lewis Webb 
Fred P. Yates, Jr. 


Harper 
D. Martin 


Washington 

Mabel Armstrong 

Dewey H. Deer 

Hugo A. Holcombe 

Helen Northrop 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

West Virginia 

Gerald A. Reed 


Wisconsin 

Mrs. Mary Hoffert 
Keith Richardson 
§Evelyn C. Yolles 
*Mrs. P. E. Yolles 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 

Wyoming 

Dean H. Cosner 

Canada 

§Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 

*—Benefactor 
§—Patron 


"Specicd" Volunteers Fold 
TB Flyers at Olathe 

The group of women folding flyers 
recently for the Johnson County 
Tuberculosis and Health Association 
in Olathe, Kansas, was like any other 
group of volunteer workers except for 
one thing—they spoke to each other 
only in sign language. 

Among the best volunteers the TB 
Association has is a group of deaf 
women who come in once a week to 
fold flyers to remind the public of the 
coming of the mobile chest x-ray unit. 
Acting as their interpreter while they 
fold is a hearing woman, Mrs. Floyd 
R. Hershey. 

“So many people think deaf people 
can’t do anything, just because they 
can’t hear,” Mrs. Hershey said. “But, 
of course, they like to help in com¬ 


munity affairs the same as anyone 
else.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Ernest, director of 
the county tuberculosis group, said the 
deaf are among the quickest volun¬ 
teers she has. “They can fold two fly¬ 
ers to my one,” she said, “and ‘talk’ 
all the time they’re doing it. They 
work most of the day, taking time out 
only for lunch.” 

Mrs. Hershey knows well the prob¬ 
lems deaf persons may encounter, for 
she has a deaf brother who lives with 
her. His handicap inspired other mem¬ 
bers of his family to work with the 
deaf. A brother, Dr. Powrie Doctor, 
and another sister teach in deaf schools. 
Dr. Doctor is one of the professors at 
Gallaudet College. The deaf brother 
of whom Mrs. Hershey spoke is Frank 
Doctor. 



Sixth Tournament Progresses 

The Sixth Tournament is now in the 
home stretch with Chauvenet running 
ahead of the field with 11 victories and 
only three draws. He is hotly pursued 
by Leitson who has won seven and 
lost only one plus a draw. Others still 
in the running are Ladner, 7 V 2 -IV 2 and 
Gemar, 4-2, but the others are being 
outdistanced: Bostwick with 3 V 2 -3 V 2 ; 
Bruner 4-7; and Yule, 1-10. Remaining 
games will decide the issue: Leitson 
vs. Ladner; Germar vs. Chauvenet. 

Results to date: Chauvenet and Lad¬ 
ner drew their second game; Chauvenet 
defeated Leitson, drew with Bostwick, 
and up-ended Germar. Leitson won 
two games from Yule, one from Bost¬ 
wick. Ladner took the measure of Ger¬ 
mar in one game and also of Yule 
and Bruner. Bruner upset Bostwick 
and won from Yule. De Yarmon de¬ 
cided to forfeit his remaining games 
and has finished with 1-13. Chauvenet 
and Leitson later drew. 

It looks like a photo finish with 
Chauvenet under the wire by a nose, 
followed by Leitson and Ladner. 

CAD Tournament 

The Biennial California Association 
of the Deaf Chess Tournament in San 
Diego during the Labor Day weekend 
drew eight contestants, including one 


brave young lady, Joanne Kovach. The 
surprise of the tournament was Dave 
Hecht of San Francisco who upset two 
good players, Bob Skinner and Felix 
Kowalewski, to enter the final round 
against the perennial champion, Loco 
Ladner. After two hard-fought battles, 
the champion retained his title for 
another two years. But we predict 
Dave is the coming champion if he 
plays more often. Felix took third 
place and Joanne fourth. Looks like 
she is also going places. 

Having never iheard of the surprising 
Dave Hecht before, we asked him 
where he learned to play such good 
chess. He showed us some clippings 
from the old DMJ in which he defeat¬ 
ed Juan Font while a student at Fan- 
wood School and a member of the 
Fanwood Chess Club. He was one of 
two students to win in the simultane¬ 
ous match, doing so in one hour and 
two minutes. 

In another simultaneous match 
against Mr. Victor Touzet, a local 
champion, Dave was the only one 
among eight students to defeat the 
champion, doing so in 55 minutes. 

We hope Dave will resume his chess 
career and develop into a very strong- 
deaf player. He certainly possesses the 
qualifications necessary for champion¬ 
ship play. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California, for information. 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 

33% Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta, E . 
Open Friday evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
after 2 p. m. and holidays 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
103 % Capital Street — Gates Bulding 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 
Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Visitors Always Welcome 
M.Keckley. Pres. Mrs. M. Heishman, Secy. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
70 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2. Illinois 
Visitors Always Welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
E. 25th and Payne Ave. 

Phone AC-1 6199 about meetings 
Rev. Theo. Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noun to 1 a.m. Sat., Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
188% East Spring Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave.. — Oakland, California 
Open four days—Closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Leo M. Jacobs, Secretary 

ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
107% West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open every weekend 


The ' ’ 

GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB. Inc 
25 W. Odgen Place, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Open Wed., Thur., and Fri. evenings 
All Day Sat., Sun., and holidays 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
205 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. 
Also on Holidays 

For information, write Irvin F. Mller, Secy. 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
1127 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Visitors Welcome—Friday & Saturday Evenings 
Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Business meetings first Sunday of the month 
Margaret Bundy, Secretary 


THE HEBREW ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, Inc. & THE SISTERHOOD 
171 West 85th Street, New York City 
Socials every Wed. & 2nd-4th Sunday 


HUNTINGTON SILENT CLUB 
Y.W.G.A., G33 Fifth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
Social and Meeting at 7:00 p.m. 

Second Saturday of each month. 

Out of town visitors always welcome. 
“Friendliest Club in the State” 

Mrs. Mary Scragg, President 
Oshel C. Scragg, Secretary 

INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Regular business meeting on first Saturday 
of the month. 

Open Nightly and All Day Week-ends 
Albert F. Reeves, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
4719% Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday f and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
121 South 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Club Rooms Open Daily 
^Visitors Welcome— 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall 
735 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, California 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, Secretary 
851 West 19th Street 
Long Beach 6, California 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218% So. Main Street 
Ray F. Stnllo, Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way — Colton. California 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday. Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren 


MOTOR CITY ASS’N. OF THE DEAF, INC. 

Affiliated with AAAD-CAAD 
7635 Michigan Avenue — Detroit 10, Mich. 
Door open at 7:30 p.m., close at 2:30 p.m. 
or before. Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. Ladieis Night every 2nd Wednesday. 
Regular meeting: 4th Sunday of each month 
except June-July-August. 

Softball, basketball, bowling sponsored. Socials 
—movies—parlor games. Out-of-town visitors wel¬ 
come. Kenneth Mantz. Secretary. 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

350 N First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Ina Webber Secretary 
403 West Sheridan 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


ROCKFORD SIT.ENT CLUB. INC. 
211% East State Street, Rockford, Ill. 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat., Sun. 
—Welcome to our Friendly Club— 
Mrs. Betty Musgrove, President 
Betty Braun, Secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4224 N. Williams 
Portland 11, Oregon 

Fri. 7-10 P,M, — Sun. 7 P,M, to 2:80 A.M, 
Visitors are always welcome. 

Anna T. Rose, Secretary 


SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
Turn Verin Hall — 34th and J Streets 
Sacramento. California 
Third Saturday evening each month 

Mrs. Dorothy Dauger 
5320 Carmen Way, 

Sacramento 22, California 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Ine 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Visitors Welcome 


SAN JOSE SILENT CLUB, Inc. 
191 W. Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, California 
Open Week-ends — Visitors Welcome 
Christine Stowell, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
—now located at— 

1545 Julian — Denver 4, Colorado 
Open Saturdays — Visitors Welcome 
For information write: 

Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw Secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Secend Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 

Mrs. Virginia Stack, Secretary 
108 North Cherry 
Olathe, Kansas 


ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 

I517A North Grand Avenue—St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 
VISITORS WELCOME 

James A Is ip. President — Ed Carney, Secretary 


When in Toronto, Welcome to— 
TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
734 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Open Fridays. Saturdays, and Sunday Evenings 
—Also on Holidays— 


UNION LEAGUE OF TTTE DEAF, INC. 
228 We3t 71st Street 
New York 23. N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
David A. Davidowitz, President 
Max J. Cohen, Secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR TTTE PF.Af 
930% W. Douglas (I.O. O.F. Hall) 

Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves, each Month 

Pauline Conwell, Secretary 
Visitors Welcome 




